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William Barrow, LL. D. and F. S.A. 8vo. Pp. 412, 
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E have abundant catife to congratulate the public on 
the appearance of this public: ation ; for it is of fo 
comprehenfive a nature that it will fupply the younger ftu- 
dents in theology with antwers to moft of the popular objec- 
tions againft Chriftianity, till they find leifure to read more 
elaborate treatifes. ‘The author does not profefs to inftruct 
either the moft learned or the moft ignorant, but a clafs of 
readers between the two extremes, men of fome education, 
reading and curiofity, though in very different proportions.--- 
“To fuch men, as he juitly obferves, we mutt, probably, 
owe, under Providence, whatever permanency we are to 
enjoy in our religious or our civil conftitution.” 

Though the matter of thefe Sermons be multifarious, yet 
the reader will find a very regular on in each dif- 
courfe. The general fubjects are as follow ; 
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130 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Sermon 1. On the Variety of Opinions and Tenets in Religion. 

2. On the Neceflity of a Revelation. 

3. © On the Probability that the Old and New Teflament con- 
tain this Revelation. 

4. *€ The Doctrines and Precepts of Chriftianity conducive to 
prefent Happinefs. 

5. © On the mvfterious Doctrines. 

6. © On the Want cf Unive: rfality in Revelation. 

7° ‘© On Pray fer. 

8. ** The send Effects of Chriftianity on the Faith and Morals 
of its Profeffors. 


In the rft Sermon, all the caufes of Variety i in Opinion are 
accurately and fully fated ; and it we objeét to any part of 
the ftatement, it is the folle owing :--- 


«¢ A variety cf opinions is found on every other fubje&t to which 
human attention has been direCted. From the different conftitution 
of the minds of men, from their different habits of thinking, and 
different degrees of capacity, diligence or candour, the fame argu- 
ment produces very diflerent effecis upon them; the fame objeét 
ftrikes them in different points of view. The theories of medicine, 
the principles of civil policy, and even the arts of the hufbandman 
and manufacturer {till furnifh materials for difference of opinion, for 
difquifition and difpate. It is hence that we have, on one hand, 
the temporary evils, indeed, of difput; ation and controverfy, aggra- 
vated too often by perfonal animofity and illiberal reproach ; bur, on 
the other, the fubftantial advantages of enquiry and difcovery, con- 
viction and truth. Why then thould we be furprized at the want of 
unanimity in religion, of uniformity in opinions and faith ?” 


The Door, in a note, allows, that the comparifon is not 
complete, but that it anfwers the purpofe for which it is 
employed, and farther adds, ‘* that the genuinenefs, the 
authenticity, the infpiration, or the age of the different 
books ot Scripture, may be difputed, like the foundnefs of 
the theories of Hypocrates or Plato ; and the language of the 
former, as well as the latter, may be interpreted in various 
fenfes, and with various limitations.” We are well aware 
that a concetlion is hcre made, which Dillenters of all deno- 
minations will pervert, though the author intended no fu¢h 
thing. If various explanations are given of plain truths, it 
mu(ft be owing to fome other caufe than the unavoidable dif- 
ference of fentiment. Even in fcience there are axioms, 
there are propolitions concerning which all are agreed. In 
religion, furely, the cafe ought to be the fame. A revelation, 
if it lett men smevitab/y in doubt and uncertainty, would 
defeat its own purpofes. The fat is, that too many, in all 
ages, have undertaken the office of Chriftian teachers, who 
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‘ugre infufficient for the office, and their errors have been 
propagated {rom generation to generation. At the refor- 
mation, it was dees ned a Proteftant doctrine, that every man 
had a right to form a fy{tem for himfelf, which none of our 
teformers ever intended. They faeamoned all the wifdom, 
icarning, and integrity, of which the world was then pof- 
feiled, to do for men what few ever could, or even can do for 
themfelves ; and illiterate mechanics will continue to become 
teachers ; the charge of prefumption is well founded, and they 
can no more vindicate their conduct than he who {hould attempt 
to praclife medicine, and law, or than he fhould attempt to 
make fhoes, or any other neceflary article of drefs, or accom- 
modation, who had never been previoutly taught. Chriftian 
{tates are compelled, for the fake of peace, to tolerate opi- 
nions and modes of teaching, which are an infult to the 
human unde rflanding. ‘T hough the objeQions brought again{t 
Chriftianity, in the prefent day, admit of no novelty, yet 
ihe mode of attack is fomewhat changed; for, as Dr. B, 
obferves, ** our adverfaries have endeavoured to adapt the {tvle 
and form of their objections to the tafte and capacity of the 
molt ordinary readers, to give their artillery fuch a dire ction 
and level as may be likely ‘to do the moft extenfive mifchief.” 

In the fecond Sermon, on the Neceffity of a Revelation, the 
teader will find many excellent remarks on the infufhciency 
of the human powers; and, we may give the following 
extract as particularly ufeful to thofe v ‘ho are in a courfe of 
claflical education, left they fhould over-rate the moral in- 
{truction to be derived from the fages of Greece and 
Rome :— 


‘© Nor mutt it be forgotten, that the honours we pay to the fages 
of antiquity, and the honours they be n deferve are not fo much 
abfolute as relative ; not fo much for the difcoveries they a¢tually 
made as for their difcoveries compared with their means of making 
them ; not fimply for the information they acquired and commu- 
nic: ated, but for having acquired and communic: ited fo much when 
they had received fo little ; when the full difcovery of the word and 
the will of God had not yet been vouchfafed to mankind. We have, 
indeed, a prepotleffion ot gratitude in their favour. From the ftudy 
of their writings we have received much of the beft improvement of 
our minds; they were formerly the inttructors of our youth, and 
they now conititute the amufement of our age. But the tafte of the 
critic, the elogucace of the orator, and the beauties of the pogt, are 
not now to be examined. We are, at prefent, to confider them 
merely as inftruciors in religion and morality, and their excellence, 
in other refpetts, muft not blind our judgement to their defgéts in 
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132 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The ufes of revelatian are well fummed up in the fel- 


lowing fhort paragraph :--- 


* In oppofition to thefe doubtful and gloomy prefpedts, the Chriftian 
revelation infiructs us to look up to the deity, not only as a crestor 
but a protector, whofe benevolence is equi il to his power, and whofe 
jettice is tempered with mercy. It teaches us that cur own exertiors 
will be affifted and fupported in forming right opinions, and carrying 
therh into effe& and practice ; and that nor only the tr anfgreflions ot 
human frailty may be finally laaivin, bit that even human virtue 
and piety may become entitled to an everlaiting reward ; for it 
teaches the ineftimable doctrines of the influence of grace, the efficacy 
of re pentance, the atonement of the death of Chritt, and the re- 
furrection to happinefs and glory.” 


In the third Strmon, among other points, it feems clearly 
proved, that all the falfe religions in the world derived what 
was excellent in them from the true. The infufficiency of 
man is well marked out in the following fentence :— 


‘© As inttruction mutt have been the principal fource of information, 
fo does it continue, "The greateft part of our knowledge is gained 
from others in infancy and y vouth, and no man has pow er, even if life 
allowed him time, to obtain, by his own effurts, as much as is 
neceflary for him to know, as much as is required, perhaps, to his 
fubfitting at all, and certainly to his fubfifting with that comfort and 

enjoyment of which his Creator has gtven hin the capacity and 
the defire.’’ 


The fituation and circumftances of the Jewith nation are 
ftated, in a note, as evidence for the truth of revelation, 
beeaufe the author conceived that this arcument could not fo 
well be incorporated with the reit of the Sermon. 

In the fourth Sermon, wherein Chriftianity is proved 
favourable to patent enjoyment, the abitinence required by 
the Church is fully vindicated, and the praé¢tice of duclling 
is very properly enlarged upon and condemned. But we tear 
that all arguments againtt the practice will be ineffectual till 
fome mode of redrefs for thote injuries which give rile to 
duels can be found out, and till the falutary operation of a 
new law fhall triumph over the tyr anny of catic m. 

In the fitth Sermon, the obje Eions brought againft the 
mylterious doctrines of Chrittianity are ably and fully an- 
fwered. If there be not novelty, there is an elegant con- 
cifenefs in the following conclufign _— 


“ Reafon, then, is mot degraded by revelation, but affifted and 
exalred 5 her prerogative is not taken from her, but limited and 
afcertained. Sublimer and better objedts are prefented to her contem- 
plation, and fhe is employed upon them with greater fatisfaction and 

to 
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¢o more beneficial purpofes. Faith has not faperfeded reafon, but 
reafon is made the judge of the batis of faith. It is wholly contrary 
to found reafon not to acquiefce in f{cientific demonitration ; it is 
hardly lefs fo, to refufe to confent to competent teftimony. And if 
myfterious doctrines are neither impo{lible in themfelves, nor incom. 
patible with a divine revelation ; if they are braced by found criti- 
cifm in the word of God, and that is confined by evidence fuited to 
the nature and importance of the object, then will ic be neither 
rational nor innocent to refufe our affent to them; they cennot be a 
fufficient ground for feparating from the eftablifhed religion of our 
country, and ftill lefs for rejecting Chriftianity icfelf. ‘They will 
not, 7 the day of the Lord, excufe our difbelief of its truth, or our 
difobedience to its laws.” 


In the laft Sermon, defcribing the good effects of Chrif- 
tianity, the peevifh complaints againft the degeneracy of the 
age are jultly cenfured. Thefe began with the world itfelf, 
or, at leaft, with the fable of the different ages, marked by 
different kinds of metal.--- 


«© And though,’’ as the author obferves, * thefe complaints do 
not arife from any doubt of the beneficial influence of Chrittianity, 
nor have been adduced as an argument againft it, yet fuch is their 
natural tendency, and muft be, in fome degree, their ultimate effects. 
For, as they countenance and encourage the notion of the deterioration 
of prefent objecis and prefent times, they neceffarily deny the im. 
provement of men and morals from the influence of any caufe, and, 
therefore, from the dottrines and precepts of revelation.”* 

Our young divines may learn, from thefe Ledtures, that 
regularity of arrangement is perfeétly compatible with eafe, 
elegance, and perfpicuity of diction. 





Art. II. Hiffoire des Campagnes du Comte Alexandre Suworow 
Rymnikfki, Général-feld-Marechal au Service de Ja Majeflé 
P Empereur de Toutes les Ruffies. 2 Tom. 8vo. Pp. 478. 
Chez Jordan Hookham, a Londres. 1799 
the Campaigns of Count Alexander Suworow Rymnikfki, 
Field-Marfhal-General, in the Service of his Majefiy the 





Emperor of All the Ruffias: with a preliminary Sketch of 


his private Life and Charaéter. Tranflated trom the 
German of Frederick Anthing. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 584. 
Price 10s. Wright. London. 1799. 


{ YE have been in the habit of, occafionally, enlifting in 
our fervice, writers, whofe works were eminently 
calculated to check the progrefs of French philofophifm and 
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134 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


French principles, but we have not yet met with any coad- 
jutor who can, for fuch purpofe, be confidered as fo able 
and effectual an Anti-jacobin Reviewer as Marfhal Suworow. 
We give the writer great credit for his defign, and think the 
world much indebted to him for his communications refpect- 
ing fo extraordinary and interefting a perfonage. 

‘The preliminary fketch of the private life and character of 
the Ruffi:n hero, carries us to the caufes which formed him 
for the great exploits recorded in the hiftory of his campaigns. 
We have exprefled our fentiments in the political part of our 
work with confiderable freedom on the conduét of fome foreign 
princes, even where we were far from regarding their mea- 
jures as wilc, firm, fit for the ftation which they held, or 
confiftent with the duties which that ftation required. We, 
with great pleafure, beftowed our mite of appl: aufe on the mag- 
nanimity and wifdom of Paul, which prompted him to op- 
pofe revolutionary depredators, and guided him to the molt 
effe€tual meatures for that purpofe. The prefent ami a at- 
fords the opportunity of farther praifing his wifdom in his 
choice of agents to carry into execution his great ati be pele? 
cial defigns, As the public hiftory of this northern deliverer 
of Europe is in a confiderable degree the hiftory of Rufiia and 
the Emprefs Catharine, we fhall confine our quotations to the 
biographical part, and content ourfelves with obferving, that 
in his profetlional career Marfhal Suworow rofe from the 
itation of a private foldier to the very top of his profeffion ; 
that his military character increafed as the advancement of his 
oe afforded him greater room for exertion ; that he en- 

ered the army in the year 1742, when twelve years old; that 
in the feven years war he fo diftinguithed himfelf apainit the 
Pruffian armies as to be promoted to the rank of Colonel ; 
ihat in the war with the confederates of Poland he was in- 
trufted with fcommands of great importance, which he ex- 
ecuted with complete fuccefs ; that in the firft Turkith war, 
he was next to General Romanzow in eftimation and atchieve- 
ments ; that atterwards, in the Crimea, he increafed the fame 
he had acquired; that in the fecond war with Turkey he was 
commander in chief, headed the main ‘army in its greateft 
victories and moft difficult and important captures of towns ; 
that his condu procured him the moft flattering epiftles from 
both Jofeph and Leopold, the higheft praifes and honours 
from his royal miftrefs ; and that at the head of his profeflion 
in the m« oft powertul and military country, heaving effeéted 
the molt i mmportan t adv antages for the empire of his nativi ity, 
he has fince that time, in a very advanced flagze of a clorious 
life, at an age at which moft heroes have refted from their 


labours; 
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Fabours, and enjoyed their laurels without feeking to earn 
more, again taken the field, and with undiminifhed genius 
and increafed effort fought tie battles of Europe and of all 
civilized fociety. Suchis the public hero; let us now turn to 
the private man. 

But as Mr. Anthing’s work is rather the outline than detail 
of the biography of Suworow, we think we fhall do him the 
mott jultice by quoting the writers own words. 

‘¢ The family of Suworow was originally trom Sweden, and of a no- 


ble defeent. The firt of this nane fettled in Rutlia, the latter end 
of the lat century ; and, having engaged in the wars againft the 
Tartars and the Poles, were rewarded, by the Czars of that period, 
with lands and peafants. 

“ Bafil Suworow, the father of the field-marfhal, was the godfon of 
Peter I. He was held in high eftimation for his political knowledge, 
as well as extenfive erudition; and enjoyed, at his death, the two. 
fold rank of general and fenator. 

‘© Alexander Bafilowitéch Suworow, the hero of this work, and of 
Europe, was born in the year 1730. His father had deftined him 
for the robe ; but his earlier inclinations impelled him to the profef- 
fion of a foldier ; and the fame fpirit has conducted him through a 
long and unrivalled career of glory, to attain the diftinguithed rank 
of field-marfhal ; and, after having conquered for his country, to cons 
quer for Europe. 

“© It is the cuftom for the fons of perfons of difllinétion, in Raffia, to 
he enrolled in the army ata very carly age; fometimes, within a year 
after their birth. But the young Suworow had attained twelve years 
before his name was, fortunately for his country, infcribed on the 
military roll of the Ruffian army. He remained, however, at home 
for a few years, inorder to complete his education, under the fuper- 
intendance of a father, who was fo well qualified to conduétt it. 

« From his earlieft youth he was enamoured of the fciences ; and 
improved himfelf inthe. Cornelius Nepos was a favourite claflic ; 
and he read, with great avidity and attention, the hiftories of thofe 
renowned captains, ‘Turenne and Montecuculi. But Czxfar and 
Charles XII]. were the her6es whom he moft admired, and whofe ac- 
tivity and courage became the favourite objects of his imitation, 
Hittory and philofophy had great attractions for him; he ftudied the 
firft in Rollin and Hubner, and the fecond in Wolf and Leibnitz. 

«© He is matter of the principal part of the European languages. 
He fpeaks and writes both German and French, as it they were his 
native tongues. He is alfo well acquainted with thofe of Italy and 
Moldavia, of Poland, and Turkey ; and he can converfe in all the 
various dialeéts of the people whom he has fubdued. 

“© In 1774, he married Barba Nanowna, Princefs Proforowki, 
daughter of the General Prince Iwan Proferowfki; by whom he has 
two children now living: Natalia, Countefs Suworow, who married 
General Count Nicolai Zoubow ; and Arcadius, who is about four- 
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136 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tecn years of age, a youth of great promife, anda Lieutenant in one 
of the regiments of guards. 

“* Notwithftanding his age, his long and laborious marches, which 
form an enormous a gregate of fix thoufand German miles (equal to 
twenty thoufand of Englith meafure) ; notwithitanding his wounds and 
military toils ; Suworow {till preferves the gaicty of youth. He is free 
from all corporeal weaknefs and infirmity ; a circumftance which 
muft be attributed to the hardy habits of his life, his robuft conttitu- 
tion, and rigid temperance. Diftinét as he is, in the more ftriking 
features of his character, from the common race of men ; that differ. 
ence is feen to prevail, even in his ordinary tranfactions, in his mode 
of living, and the diftribution of his time. 

‘© He rifes about four in the morning, both in winter and fummer, 
in town, and inthe country. His bed is not contrived by art to in- 
dulge the effeminate voluptuary , it is not made of down, or furround- 
ed with filken curtains, but is formed of the fimple materials of nay 
ture, which afford to the peafant, fatigued with labour, the refrefh- 
ing fweets of fleep, A heap of frefh hay fufficiently elevated, and 
{cattered into confiderable breadth, is his humble couch. A white 
fheet is fpread over it, with a cufhion for his pillow, and his cloak 
for a coverlid. He gengrally fleeps without hody linen; and, in 
fummer, he paffes his day and night in a tent in his garden, 

*¢ Itis not to be fuppofec that the toilet occupies any portion of 
his time ; but when he is not on attive fervice, he is clean in his 
perfon, and frequently wafhes himfelf in the courfe of the day. He 
confines his drefs to an uniform, and a kind of clofe jacket, called a 
gurtka: but robes de chambre, and riding coats, are banifhed from 
his wardrobe, and he never fuffers the indulgence of gloves, or a 
peliffe, but when a winter’s march compels him to ufe then, 

‘© After his breakfaft, which confiits qf tea, he walks, for an hour, 
by wey of exercife, and then fits ferioufly down to the official duties 
of the day. He reads letters and reports, diftributes the neceflary 
orders, and continues, without relaxation, his profeflional occupations 
till noon. He dictates fuch alterations as he thinks neceffary to be 
made in the various difpatches which are prefented to his infpection ; 
and he will fometimes write them himfelf. His ftyle is manly and 
concife ; and fo correct is he in the choice of his expreflions, that he 
is never known to efface them. 

«© The hour of his dinner is irregular, and varies from nine to twelve; 

and, curing his reps iit, he is frequently communicative and full of 

vivacity ; his table generally confifts of about twenty covers; but 
he is himfelf « rire example of temperance, and obferves the fafts of 
the Greek church with the moft undeviating rigour. Immediately 
after his dinner, he pafles a few hours in fleep, and fupper is not a 
meal with him. 

‘€ He knows little of the amufements and paflimes which luxury 
has invented, and latlitude demands, to quicken the pace, or relieve 
the burthen, of time. 

* His principal occupation, and, at the fame time, his favourite 

diverfion, 
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Aiverfion, is war and its duties. However fevere he may bewith his 
foldiers, whether in their difcipline and manceuvres, or the incredible 
marches (fometimes ten German miles a day), by which he has given 
fuch eclat and effect to his campaigns, they all regard him with an 
affection which borders on idolatry ; and under his command they 
are infpired with a courage that renders them invincible : but whether 
they are engaged in the hurry of a campaign, or enjoying the repofe 
of winter-quarters, their neceflary wants and appropriate comforts 
are the conitant objects of his protecting attention, 

*€ The fmall portion of leifure which he enjoys is devoted to read- 
ing. But as the military fcience has long been, and continues to be, 
thie fole objeét of his regard, thofe authors of every nation, who in- 
veltigate, illuftrate, or improve it, engrofs his literary attentions. 
He does not, however, neglect to get information of what is pafling in 
the world, from the communications afforded by the journals and 
gazettes of foreign countries. 

‘© He diflikes all public entertainments ; though when any parti- 
cular circumftance leads him thither, he appears to partake, and en- 
deavours to promote, the general pleafure. He will fometime seven 
dance and play at cards, though very rarely indeed, and merely that 
he may not interrupt the etiquette of public manners, 

‘© His father bequeathed him a confiderable property, which the 
grateful bounty of the Emprefs has confiderably augmented ; though 
he conitantly refufed all prefents, in money or land, -till the intereft of 
his children could be benefited by fuch gratifications. He entrufts 
the adminiftration of his private affairs to others ; and poffeffes none 
of thofe baubles which the rich too generally regard, as contributin 
to the enjoyment and pleafure of life. He has neither villa, nor 
plate, nor equipage, nor liveried fervants, nor pictures, nor rare col- 
letions. As a warrior, he has no fixed habitation; he contents him- 
jelf with whatever he finds, requires nothing but what abfolute ne- 
cellity demands, and which may be tranfported with eafe from one 
place to another. It is alfo among the fingular, though unimportant, 
circumttances of his life, that he has not made ufe of a looking-glafs 
for twenty years, or, during that period, encumbered his perfon with 
e:ther watch or moncy. 

‘© With refpect to his character, he is a man of the moft incorrupti- 
ble probity, immoveable in his purpofes, and inviolable in his pro- 
mifes. Nor do thefe fturdy virtues difqualify him from pofleiling the 
moft engaging manners. He is continually ftriving to moderate a 
violence of temper, which he has not been able to extinguifh. An 
effervefcent fpirit of impatience continues to predominate in his cha- 
racter ; and it, perhaps, never happened, that the execution of any of 
his orders has been equal to the rapidity of his withes. 

‘© He is fincerely religious, not from enthufiafm, but from princi. 
ple ; and takes every opportunity of attending the offices of public 
devotion: nay, when circumitances afford him the opportunity, he 
will, on Sundays and fettivals, deliver lectures on fubje¢ts of piety, 
to thofe whom duty calls to an attendance upon him, 
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138 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


¢ The love of his country, and the ambition to contend in arms 
for its glory, are the pow erful pe predomina nt emotions of his inde. 
fatigable life, and to them, like the ancient Romans, he facrifices 
every other fentiment, and confecrates, without refery:, all the facul- 
ties of his nature. 

«© His military career has been one long, uniform courfe of fuccefs 
and triumph, produce d by his enie rprizing courage, and extraordinary 
prefence of mind, by his perfonal intrepidity and prompittude of 
execution, by the rapid and unpara Heled movements of his armies, and 
by their pe rfect affurance of victory, in fighting under his banners.’ 


Such isthe man, whom the tongue of jacobinifm has pro- 
claimed a Ruffien, but whom the voice of truth pronounces a 
Hero! Weare happy in being able to confirm, from private 
information, the favourable account here given of this extra- 
ordinary perfonage, who is not lefs amiable in private, rm 
confpicuous in public, life; who has already refcued Tt: 
from the galling yoke of barbarians, more ferocious and ie - 
ftru€tive than the Goths and Vandals of old; and whom, if 
not thwarted by the crooked policy of a council which, pro- 
feffing to confult the interefts of its monarch, re ally promotes 
the caufe of his enemies, we hope, ere the expiratien of the 

refent century, to hail asthe De/rverer of Europe. 

Thefe volumes contain much interefting matter refpecting 
the military atchievements of Suworow. The Englith edition 
profefles to be a tranflation from the German; not having feen 
the original, we are unable to judge of its accuracy ; but it is 
Certainly a clrafie and {pirited compofition, infinitely fuperior 
to moft of our modern tranflations, and evide ntly the produc- 
fion of a claffical pen.—The French edition is rather more 
diffufe ; it contains many appofite reflections omitted in the 
Englith ; is more particular in the detail of facts ; and has 
the ‘advantage of marginal dates and references, which, how- 
ever they may offend ‘the eye of the Printer, are certainly very 
convenient to the reader. But there is a want of eafe and 
elegance in the ityle that is extremely unpleafant. 





Art. III. The Annual Hampfbire Repofitory, or Hiftorical, 
Economical, and Literary Mifcellany. A Provincial Work, 
of entirely sriginal Materials ; comprifing all Matters rela~ 
tive to the County, including the Ile of Wight, Sc. Vol. I. 
To be continued annually. 8vo. Pp. "463. Price 12s. 
Robbins, Winchefter. White. London. 


WORK of this kind, which conftitutes a modern hiftory 
fay of the county, and gives a fair and impartial account of 
its 
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its natural produdtions, its fetuled eflablifhments, and the 
whole of its internal economy, mult be confidered as an ufe- 
ful acquifition to its inhabitants, and, indeed, to all who, 
from laudable curiofity, or more urgent motives, wifh to ac- 
quire a peticeme knowledge of this part of the ifland. It 
will, indeed, eafily be conccived, that the affairs of a fingle 
county will feldom fupply ad ~ ate materials for the compo- 
fition of an annual volume ; accordingly in the volume before 
us, about a fourth part is dey ted to the reception of mifcel- 
lancotis productions, in poctry and profe, which have no con- 
nection with the hiftory of Hampthire ; and as the condu@tor 
has, no doubt, exerted his utmoft induftry in the {election of 
appropriate matter for his firft volume, the quantity of extra- 
neous compolition (if we may ufe fuch an epithet) will necef- 
farily increafe in lublequent years. We do not, however, 
{tate this as a defeé?, on the contrary we think it a recom- 
mendation, as it tends to give the work a more} jgeneral in- 
tereft. 

The book is divided into the following heads: ‘* County 
Hiltory. Chronicle. Regiflry. Navy. Army. Church. 
Law. Civil and Municipal Affairs. Public Works, Com- 
merce. Schools. State of the Poor. Economy. Charities. 
Agriculture. Natural Hiftory, Philofophy, and Curiofities. 
Antiquities, and Topography. Arts and Sciences. Letters. 
Biography. Projects. Mifcellanies. Notices to Corref- 
pondents, &c.”’ 


Of the nature of his principles, religious and political, we 
fhall fuffer the Condudcr to {peak for himfelf. 


I. Of Princip_tes.—Religion being more matter of confcien- 
tious concern to individuals, for which they are anfwerable alone to 
God, than of focial controul by which they are refponfible alfo to 
man; we neither need, nor ought, to fay more of it,’ as applicable to 
this purpofe, than that while we follow the Conftitution in its ftron 
preference to the Eftablifhed Church of England, we follow it alfo 
in its full toleration of other churches. Such is our refpeét for all 
fincere religion, that however more we may prefer our own, compara- 
tively, wit h any other, we pofitively approve of all rather than none; 
for it has not been fo much from the profeffion of either fingly in ite 

felf that injury has enfued to fociety, as from the contention mutually 
between them ; nor fo much from perfuafion as perfecution ; trom the 
partial differences between either, as from the total want ot avy; the 
worft perfuafion, provided ic be confcientious, approaching nearer to 
the beit, than none at all does to the worft ; and wrong believers be. 
ing nearer to right than total unbelievers. On which account alone 
even the attacks upon, if not deftruction of, Popery, in the violent 
depofition of the Pope, by the avowed atheifts of France, is far from 
matter 
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matter of triumph to fincere and liberal Proteftants ; who fee in that 
attack no exclufive preference to, but an inclofive defign againtt, 
themfelves, together with all other profetled Chriftians ; and ‘there. 
fore they cannot with either a charita ble, religious, fociable, or even 
felfilh view, rejoice in what is lefs an oppofition againtt popery, or 
any other profefled part, than againft the whole, of Chrittianity » ill 
farther, at all, whether particular or general, revealed or natoral, 
religion, ‘The queltion in all thefe inftanices is, not whether we pre- 
fer proteftantifm to popery, of which there can be no doubt; but 
whether we prefer the prefence of any, whatever form of theocracy, 
prevailing in the reit of the world, to the avfence of them all, the 
diabolarchy of ¥rance. 

‘© In politics the Conftitution is our fole model, to the prefumed 
perfection of which we refer all cafes occurring, as the only teit of 
their merit or demerit. We do not refort to firlt principles and ab- 
ftract propofitions, fuch as the fuppofed tate ef nature, which pro- 
bably never exifted diftin@ly from that of fociety, or if it ever did, 
has been long fince happily fuperfeded by that; and the confequent 
rights of man, as now afferted, which being fsiented on it, like it, 
never fo prevailed, or have followed its improvements. We are 
content with the intermediate fixed points as eftablithed in our Con- 
ftitution, that rare combination of every thing good in theory reduci- 
ble to practice, without any thing bad in pracuce capable of pre. 
vention, We preter poflefiing this tair form of practical beauty to 

urfuing the ideal chimera of theoretical perfection ; and do not rik 
lofing the fubftance we already have by catching at the fhadow we 
never can attain. Thofe who grafp at a Goddels muft expect to em. 
brace a cloud, and lofe the actual enjoyment of a mortal Helen in the 
vain grafp at a divine Venus. We are amongft the enthufiattic 
amateurs, totally engrofled in admiring the whole contour of thig 
olitical ftatue of beauty, not amongft the hypocrit:c.! connoifleurs 
dwelling only on the pretended defects in it; and if we admit with 
them their objection that though ™ ditferent excellen ies of their 
Venus have feparately exifted ja nacur e, they have never been fo 
aifembled together r5 that may be a defeet i in a reprefentation of na- 
ture, but it is none in our combination of {ocie lV. 

‘ This practical perfection then being taken for granted as the 
fine qua non of our compact together, the only dificrence that can 
arife between us and our correfpondents or readers, is, what thofe 
principles of the conititution are, and what they may in any inftance 
direct. Herein we mutt contend, as a part of iis {pirit, and as that 
precife one of its exccllencies mott fecuring the continuance of the 
reft, that it has within itfelf the ineans of fupplyi ing its own defects ; 
at once carries, and 1s carried by, its own con dattors and regulators, 
thofe friction- wheels as 1. were of this ftate machine which counteraét 
the inevitable rubs it 1s expofed to, and bring it as near as poffible 
that perpetual motion, to which its excellence entitling it, in which 
therefore we hope it will never be interrupted ; laitly, that it admits 
even of its own fufpenfion on the rare occafion of that imperious ne- 

ceflity, 
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ceflity, which juftifies whatever it occafions ; for furely it is full as 
reafonable and much more fafe, to fay of conformity, than of re- 
fiftance, 


© Quicquid neceffitas cogit, defendit.’ 

But fuch rare deviations are no more anyections to its common con. 
filtency, than the fmall eberration of the Axed ttars to their being fo 
called and calculated on to all intents and purp fes; as we (ll refer 
all celettial objects to what is therefore called the frmament of thofe 
ttars, fo may we all political to. the medium of confliturion ; being 
alike in both cafes fo many fubftantially fixed points notwith tt. nding 
their literal variations; and we mutt adinit the practical dottrine of 
infiniteiimals in policy as we do in philofophy » being fo many theere~ 
tical differences too minute to be taken into any calculation.”’ 


Munietpal regulations having only a partial intereft, the part 
of the work which includes them forms no object of criticifm ; 
though we cannot but exprefs our approbation of the gene ral 
tendency of the reflections refpecting the means of meliorating 
the ftate of the poor. Agriculture is an interefting topic, and, 
properly managed, this de ‘partment of the Repofitory may hes 
come eminently ufeful. “he publication of parochial reports 
was certainly proper ; and thefe might, we think, be benefi- 
cially extended. There are two good and ufeful plates ; one 
of an improved plough, and the other of a balance, on the 
principle of a fteelyard, to afcertain the draught of a plough or 
other machine, with defcriptions. The Botanical department, 
we are told, is ‘* conduéted by a Fellow of the Linnean Socicty, 
the articles in it being cither originally prepared by himfelt, 
or procured from others and confirmed by him.”’ From the 
{pecimen exhibited in this volume, we augur well of the Flora 
Hantonienfis. “The following is a defcription of a new plant, 
which is accompanied by an excellent coloured plate, 


« This new Ophrys is here defcribed and delineated, though not 
a native plant, from its novelty in the Botanical Syftem into which 
it is here firft public! ly introduced, and from its flowering in this coun- 
ty for the firft time, it is believed, in this kingdom, October, 1796, 
and the two fucceeding autumns, at Meontloke Parfonage. 

“ Opurys.—Nondefcript. 
© Stem—about twelve inches high, erect, ftipulate, geniculate, 

iiaiiae at the upper genicles. 

 Soike—ftrictly fpiral, flowers fpirally afcending, about twenty- 
four, brightly white. Upper petal ovato-acuminate, pubefcenr, 
lightly ciliate, ftraight. ‘IT'wo middle p. oblong-recurved. “Two 
lower p. oblong-acuminate, lightly ciliate only on the lower fide ne “ar 
the bafe, projecting like elephant’s tufks. Nedtary broad, recurved, 
ragged, bicipitate. 


ss Leaves foral—carinate acuminate, ciliate reaching and pointing . 
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to the middle of the flowers.—L. radical, 5 or 6, about 6 inches 
long, narrow, attenuate both ways, acuminate, the lower more haitate, 
—L. cauline, lanceolate, alternate. 

«© Obfervation.—This plant has much the habit as well as autum- 


nal florefcence of O. fpiralis, and is fo perfectly fpiral alfo, that the 


fpecific name of the other fhould be altered, as being no longer ex- 
clufively {piral ; at the fame time that a fpecific name fhould be given 
to this; neither of which I fhal! prefume to do, but thall fuggeft it 
to the Linnean Society of which I have the honour to be a Fellow. 
L. S. 8.” 


The account of the eftablifhment and conduét of the exiled 
French clergy at Winchefter, from their arrival at the begin- 
ning of November 1792, to the prefent time, is highly inter- 
efting. It is drawn up with great impartiality, and proves 
the author to be endowed with a truly Chriftian fpirit. The 
tribute of juftice paid to thefe diftinguifhed fufferers, by a zea- 
lous proteftant, deferves to be recorded, 


«¢ Tt is with equal gratification to myfelf, and juftice to them, that 
I bear a teftimony, which I defy any to controvert in faét, though I 
fear fome may contradi& on fufpicion, to the gencrally excellent com- 

rtment of this Roman catholic bedy ; of whom I cannot in con- 
Fence fay lefs than that I neither know, nor can conceive, any in. 
{tance of fo large a number of perfons (about 7oo in the King’s-houfe, 
and 300 in the town) of any defcription, for fo long a continuance; 
and under fo many difficulties, being found with fewer faults, offences, 
or improprieties of any kind, either moral or civil, than this body of 
men have exhibited themfelves during their refidence here, as far as 
focially concerns us. Still farther individually in themfelves they 
haye fhown as much of patience under heavy lofles, of reconciliation 
to fevere changes, of acquiefcence under grievous calamities, in fhort, 
of all that conftitutes virtuous refignation under adverfity, as can be 
expected confiftently with the infirmity of human nature, which is 
perhaps never put to a more arduous trial than in the fudden depref- 
fion, and total deprivation to which they have been forcibly fubjeét- 
ed. When we confider thefe men, exiled, plundered, driven from the 


_exercife and benefit of their profeflions at home, to fubfift on the {mall 


ittance that the utmoft of our charity is able to afford them here ; 
fore we reflect on them with any afpericy, let us remember that com- 
patatively we, now in the elevation of profperity, are judging of 
them under the humiliation of adverfity ; and Lam perfuaded we might 
well compromife for an equal fortitude, if we fhould be fubmitted to 
a fimilar decline, withthem. I but barely follow the impulfe of my 
feeling in declaring, that when 1 obferve and applaud, tor I cannot 
but do both, their mild forbearance, placid cheerfulnefs, and abund- 
ant gratefulnefs, I know not whether moft to admire the credit they 
do to themfelves in their ready conformity with their own fituation, 
or to us in their ample gratitude for our reception of thems Great 
a9 
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as may be our merit in giving them the occafion for their fatisfaction, 
no lefs is theirs’ in the manner with which they avail themfelves of 
ic; and perhaps our own meritorious fufferance is as difficult a tatk as 
our virtuous roleration of others. While we have given them a 
leffon of toleration, they have given.us in return one of patience ; 
and could our conditions be fuppofed to be inverted, I hope we thould 
be found to have mutually benefited by the example of each other. I 
have heard fome of them ingenuouily confefs that they believe they 
fhould not, in a fimilar cafe, before our example, have fo well re. 
ceived us, but they truited fhould, as they ought, after it; and I in 
return am ready to allow, that I think we fhould not, before their 
example, have fo well borne a fimilar adverfity ; bat hope we fhould 
eferit. This is the mutual ufe, which, I truit, if called in queition, 
we fhall be found to make of each other’s examples, that it will teach 
us to be patient like them, and them to be to/erant like us; and thus 
itis that Providence, correcting one part by the other, improves the 
whole of mankind.’’ 


The author’s commendations are rendered more valuable by 
the due difcrimination with which he beftows them ; while 
he juftly praifes the body of the French clergy, he makes 
fome exceptions to the rule, and cenfures, with becoming 
energy, the mifguided zeal of one among them, who endea- 
voured to make converts to popery, and conducted himfelf 
with a degree of intemperance, that, ultimately, produced an 
order for him to leave the kingdom. In the courfe of this 
tranfaction a correfpondence tock place with the worthy 
Bithop of St. Pol de Leon, whofe credulity had been fo far 
impoted upon, as to lead him to hazard a pofitive affertion, 
that proved to be wholly unfounded in fa@. 

The Biography contains an able fketch of the life of that 
celebrated character John Wilkes, which, though it will lead 
us to tranfgrefs our ufual limits, we fhall extraét as an article 
that will at once afford amufement to our readers, and give a 
favourable fpecimen of the ability with which this interefting 
department of the work is conduéted, 


“© Provincial Life and Anecdotes of John Wilkes. 


At the clofe of the years 1797, died John Wilkes, the once ce- 
le dLieiodl patriot, and late chamberlain of the city of London; who, 
from the circumftance of having made Sandham Cottage, in the Ifle 
of Wight, his fummer refidence, is entitled to a place in the Hamp- 
fhire Repos itory. ‘To inveftigate the true characters of men, we muft 
not fo much contemplate their public as their private demeanour, in 
which the mind, unbiafled by external ebjccts, moves in its natural 
channel, and attaches itfelf to its moft congenial purfuits. Such, is 
meant to be the following fketch of John Wilkes ; not to give bis pic- 
ture on the ftage where he played the fenafor, or the city magiftrate, 
but 
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but his likenefs behind the fcenes, in Ais infular life, neither court- 
the plaudits, nor marry the cenfures of a public, whom it 


was his invariable as fuccefsful fyftem to dupe with his pretended 


principles, in order to attain, as he did, his real intereft, in the dif- 


' charge of his debts, and appointment to his office. 


© Wilkes’s firft vifits, and confequent attachment, to the Ifle of 
wee may be dated from the time he was quartered at Winchefter, 
as Colonel of the Buckinghambhire militia, in the courle of the feven 
years war; when he firft occafionally vilited it, from his profeffional 
refidence at Longwood, which he hired and lived at as conveniently 
near his regiment ; where he found literary leifure to contemplate and 


_ execute his political plan, which he actually began by compofing there 


the North Briton, as famous for the public effects it a€tually produced, 
as infamous for the private ends it folely had in view; which had not 
even the little tac of party principles to follow, but folely perfonal 
objects to attain, and thofe of the meaneft kind, low intcreitednefs, 
not of the certainly more venial, lofty ambition. ‘There was a time 


‘when this diftin¢tion might have feemed flander ; but notorious fub- 


fequent detection, and even felf confeflion, though not till after con- 
viction, therefore with all its difgrace, but without any of its credit, 
have fince incontrovertibly proclaimed the truth of it. Even at that 
period he attracted more notice than is generally beftowed upon the 
mafs of fummer vifitors, who either take lodgings, or run over the 
ifland unobferving and unobferved. Whether a natural fon, of the 
name of John Smith, was the fruit of an amorous connexion Wilkes 
was known to have there made with an obfcure young woman of 

reat beauty, is uncertain, but highly probable. This probability 
is ftrengthened by the enthufiaftic praifes Wilkes always beftowed on 
the native charms of the lower clats of Vectenfian females ; and in his 
hours of levity with the companions of his gallantrics, he always difs 
tinguifhed it by the name of Cyprus. This fair daughter of an hum. 
ble cottager alluded to was known to be pregnant, but the has long: 
been dead, and herfelf and her ftory nearly forgotten. 

‘© When Wilkes, for good reafons, retired to Paris, he took 
Smith, then at a very tender age, with him, and there formed a plan 
of education all his own, very different from that generally adopted, 
and from which he formed the moft.fanguine hopes of fuccefs. He 
thought it poflible to fubftitute the embellifhed manners of the world 
for the rougher exterior attendant upon our public feminaries, without 
any facrifice of the more folid information they communicate, and this 
in the fame period of education. Paris was the alma mater deftined 
to produce this extraordinary character, and in that metropolis Smith 
was placed ex penfion in feminary of note, at the annual expence of 
100 guineas, and attended by mafters of the firft reputation, After 
having attained the age of 14, in the year 1773, Smith was recalled 
to London, and fixed with Angelo to be farther inftracted in his ex- 
ercifes. He likewife attended the academy in Soho-f{quare, in order 


to regain his native language, which he had completely forgotteny 


and to-improve himfelf in claffical learning, in which at Paris he a 
ma 
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ment of this difttinguithed favourite by no mea ere pace with the 

opportunities afiorded, nor with the zeal and intereit Wilkes ‘elt 1 

every thing that concerned him; fave in the branch of horf hips 
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in which he excelled, he did no credit to himfelf or his inflructers. 
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there placed under the care of the celebrated Profeffor Bufching ; but 
this lalt efort was attended wit] 
means appears but that Smith potte te 1a toleravle capa it} 


1 no better fuccels. Yet 1 by no 
; and 
would in any of the ufual modes of education have piled muiter, 
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attained ; th attempt to raile him to a height above the level of his 
abilities, abfolutely funk him below it. Wilkes had finally the 
mortification to fee, thar, from the 
Smith pofletied neither the real chara 
ir 
Hreachman : that as in acquiring Frene 


perpetual change of fituation, 
+ ” ina 1, eas ae 
ter of an Engliihman nor of a 
h, he had loft his Enelifh, fo 


in attempting to regain his native tongue, he became lJefs perfect in 
the foreion one: ‘Thus in manners, lan ruage, and appearance, he 
fettled into a ftrange compound of the two nations.  Dilippoinied 


und difpleafed with his own management, Wilkes fent this fin: 
initead of accomplifhed, young mana cadet to the Fatt Indies, where 
he till remains, as in his laft will, John Smith, in the fervice of the 
Eaft India Company, 1s mentioned with only a legacy of rool. 
‘© This mifcarriage of Wilkes in a butinefs he had fo much at 
heart, may be compared with that experienced by Lord Ch 
under circumitances fomewhat fimilar: They both of them | 
idea the picture they withed to exhibit, and weli knew how 1 
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which often during that feafon of the vear was the refort « public 
men and men of genius, Wilkes was hiehl 
cle of feftive wit. Here he ihone wii): aecided fuperto vy in repartee 
and anecdote over Hawkefworth and Garrick, who were gucils of 
the fame houfe ; and it 1s a circumitance well known, that wherever 


y diflinguithed in the cir. 


they chanced to meet, Wilkes was in the conilant habit of attacking 


/ 


fe rencontres carried his farcafms 
toa degree bordering on rudeneis, which Garrick feit and often com. 
plained of. Wilkes ufed to fay, that he did this on purpofe, and 
contrary to his general cuftow, through regard to Garrick, whofe 
inordinate vanity it was doing him a fervice to mortify, as it hin- 
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dered him from expofing himfeif. Of no period of his life, was 
Wilkes wont to fpe2k with more fatisfa¢tion than of this; he was 
then in the fuli vigour of his faculties, and his fame and popularity 
gave him hopes of. arriving at the lucrative diltinction he alone aimed 
at. To learn the diferent OC} inions that different men entertained of 
his moral and political merits, give him greatamufement. Anecdores 
of this fort he was fond of relating—In one of his rambjes in the 
Ifland, not being able to procure fuch accommodation tor the night 
as he liked, he requefted a bed at a neighbouring farm-houfe ; the 
name of Wilkes was a fofficient poffport, and the mafter, miitrefs, 
and the whole family were highly gratiticed by the fight of fo cele- 
brated a perfonage. On retiring to rit he defired a boot-jack might 


be brought to him. After mes. a long time for this neceflary 


piece of furniture, he again wen: down ttuirs, doubting wheiher the 
houfe contained one: ther fou d that the caufe of the delay ori- 
inated in his own character ; for he found the mittrefs and the maid 
at high words, the latter declaring that no confide ration upon earth 
fhould induce hee to truit herfeif in the fame room with fo dangerous 
aman as Mr. Wilkes. 
© On another eceafion, having engsged lodgings at a farm-houfe, 
where he a'ways found hinfelf comfortable, he was one morning fur- 
prifed by a notice from the farmer + the houfe, as the landlord 
was ina violent rage that fuch 2 r ws Wilkes (hould be received 


into any houfe that belonged to his. Ar the very moment when the 
portmanteau was packing up, : amefloge of a very different nature was 
received from a gentleman of oppoftie p. op, who congratulated the 
country on the arrival of fo di o iwuithed a patriot, and requel {ted 


the champton of liberty would do lim the honour to make his houfe 
his home. 

“This Wilkes faid he found to be the cafe in all his political career ; 
and that, politically fpeaking, he never made an enemy without, at 
the fame time, gaining a friend, or loit an old friend without gaining 
by the fame action a new one. “i proof of the fentiment, that pub lic 
men have in fact neither triends nor enemies, Wilkes ufed to fay, 
thar the very fame gentleman ne turned me out of his farmer’s 
houfe for being a Abery-Sey, when afterwards 1 became a good boy, 
and was made Chamberlain of Loadon, was the firft perfon to pay his 
refpecis, and offer me his compliments, 

* It does not appear that from the time of his mayoralty, and 
during his repeate d unfuccefsful contefts for the office of Chambe rlain, 
Wilkes either reforted to the Lie of Wight, or maintained a corref- 

pondence with any perfon in it. But no fooner was the cloud that 

obfcured him during this period difperfed, and returning fortune more 
than ever favoured him, than his ancient predilection for the infular 
fcenes he had enjoyed in his more youthful days revived. From that 
time he refolved to make his favourite ifle the retreat of his calmer 
days and declining age; and, in confequence, in the year 1788, took 
a long term of Sandham Cottage, in the parith of Brading. From 
this ara may be dated the infuiar life of Wilkes ; in contraft to his 


former 





ry") 
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former cafual vifits, amidft embarraiiments of various kinds, and un- 
1 oe + ¢ ' , * 
auer the ? CUAEY OL TCC civing ) cuniery ‘ d fron tbe arees QO] Dartys 


I. 


which he Is KNOWN [fo Wiens heen even mn the | le of V“ T if . I is 


now to be contemplated in a novel point of view. Henceforth we 
are to confider him as Chamberlain, in affluent circumttances, free 


from party entanglements, in the retirement of his choice, pofleiled of 
‘5 } + tee c - Pp . . 

lerfure-and abil ity to puriue fuch but is and amufement as his natu. 
ral bent and inclination might po int out. ‘The embellifhmenit of his 
cottage and adjoining ground of about four aces was his firit and 
woject. ‘To ia he gave ince fant attention, wath all the 
aol te th r a) 5 eos * | *) ie e¢ ? > ' 1] ! : ry) 

waour that Nnoveity and an occupa ion 10 univerially pieaunt could 


‘ 
-- { on 4 . . - ree iJ ] } - 
ip Te. Even his favo rite tl Ta > Wa op yea to Vicid al {cl ih I TY 


s ‘ . . . - oly .. a. ] Y oat »? j ¥ ry 
preserencs (©) Evelyn's IVIVA ane vi ack OO 1); LiVl ° h | I } 
was beautiful, and he was determined to add every improvement that 
1 


hand of art could give. 

‘© After finthing and fu rnifhing t the original cottage, which coms 
mands an extenfive and beautilel fea view, and Cul er-chiff to the 
eaft, he erected detached pavilions of the Knightbridge floor-cloth 
manufactory in the moft advantageous points of view; and in the 


back-ground raifed numerous fanciful ftra¢tures, for the purpofe of 


maArthece, on aq ly ewe > wees Lame C Leer oy hast ~ . 
rearing poultry ’ and KCCDING Various Kinds O1 DI id, o!} Vilicl]) he 3S 
rad ] “ ty ‘ 17 .e -¢ ! “e a } > ‘ | ‘ 7 1 at r 
— fond; nay his kindnefs to the feathered tu exiended fo 


ir, that he faflened open boxes filled with corn upon the fteins of trees, 
to feed the fparrows and other finall birds, and always provited them 
with an additional allowance for winter. Thus he fecmed more at- 
tentive to the lives and happinefs of every other animal, than of 
MiG nk tit / 

“ In the difpofition of his fhrubbery and garden, he difclaimed 
the introduction of exotic plants of dihcult culture ; but was prol fe 
of the common flowering fhrubs, the moit eafily reared fruits and 
a To his triend Churchiil he ere¢ted a memorial with a 

atin infcrip ion on a Doric pillar, after a model of Virgil’s tomb 
at Naples, and gave it the naine of revinpa 
uled to re mark, that he could not make a more grateful oblation to, 
or better p ropitiate the manes of, Chur will, than by filing the cavi- 
ty with a ftore of the choiceit wines ; to which ule he actually applied 
it as a ‘lar. 

‘© This his villakin, as he called it, contrary to the ufual fate of 
far prov: er manfions, rather from the celebrity of its owszer than its 
which the furmer vifitors of 


Yeir excurfions ; a circumitance 


\ tomb ; on W hich he 


CUM, became one of thofe fancy-plact 
the Ifle of W ight feldom omitted in ¢ 
hich! y acceptavle to its matter, who refufed admiffion to none, and 


. 
L 


to particular people willingly did tie honours himfelt with the great. 


efi.affability, and many pieafant remarks and anecdotes applicabic to 
the pl ice and its npr vement 

‘© Whatever part he a¢ted in former life, or with whatever vices 
and immoralities the world, right or wrong, might have branded 
him, here our retired alderman, at his villakin, {pent his time in as 
rational, quiet, and blamelefs a manner, as any of his graver brethren, 
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the dalle citizens, at their larger -_ more coftly villas in the vicin- 
ity ot the Me lroy bins. biis ho re ft gular Tr, and he role early, ior 
the purpofe, as he more jocofely than eensuesty obferved he had ever 
| ’* His mornings were divided 
between the tofpettion of his workmen and improvements, and his 
Rudy, to which he always dedicated fome part of the day. ‘11 hofe 
ho vilited him he received in the mot hotpitable manner, and his 
acts of benevolence were neither {paring nor ill applied. “The cra lef- 
men whom he employed in his improvements her would oceafionally 
entertain at his own table, and ply them with the molt ; 8B nerous wat 
expenfive wines, and with their elated f{pirits a i curious remarks, 
under circumitances to them fo unufual, he was greatly amufed. 
Wiikes potleiled a hi PPY talent, by no means common to men 1n the 
decline of life ; he dias s hi d the appearance of being pleafed with 
himfelf, inceffantly lab * to impart the fame good humour to 
others, and in this he was “fe faccels ful that furly an d phiegmatic in- 
deed matt have been the peston, who could with any de gree of {pleen 
quit him and his houte. 

However bad, if any, his moral or religious prin! ip! es were, 
Wilkes certaini) potli ‘led his mind 3 in ferentty ; which inclines us in 
charity to ho ype, that bad as that 1s, he had more of the cool indit- 
ferent in Aim/elf only towards thofe ufuaily moit amimating concerns, 
than of the rancorous enemy againtt them in others; that he was, as 
to relig g10N, rather the hi hr ° heedlefs infidel for the want ot thoue ohty 
than the deep, comrempla i sheilt, from the ancient {ceptical ea cof, 
or the worfe modern philofoy MCs refinement, of it; the lit tle .benefit 


dance, *€ of worfhipping the rilog fun, 


W 


of which diflin¢tion, we w ith to allow mas ifever to be adinit te 1 as 
it has bec hy between the 1h matin e intidel ly atS barely a patien tC MHUCLICVe 
er, und the politive athetit as an active difbeliwer; which former, 
though equally injurious with the latter in its conduct, 1s perhiaps not 
equally criminal in its caufe. As to his political pring iples, inde. 
pendent of the fterms he taifes 1 for the purpofes of private grathication 
or emolument, he was undoubtedly firmly attached to the ancient aon 
original {pirit of the con{titution, he admized and loved the revolu- 
tion, and was, as his tombitone declares, ‘* A friend to liberty.’’ 
‘Che hou > he (pent in his fttudy, which he ‘athe red no perfon t y enter, 
wi ey D5 his own account, dedic ated chie ly ‘to the revifal and maki g 
additions to what he ufed to call the avork, and which was meant for 
solilidiosai publication, under the title of ** The Lite and Opinions 
ot John Wiikes.’’ From this he would often read extracts to his 
more intimate friends, and to fome of them he promifed a place in the 
book. What has been the fate of this manufcript, which was neatly 
bound in a greit number of volumes, it does not yet appear. Upon 
the merits of this work, he gave it to be underitood, was to rett his 
character with we ¢ ity ; buc in his lait vifit to the Lile of Wighty in 
the fummer of 17 she told a clergyman, his neighbour, that this 
labour of fo n any ye: irs thould be committed to the lames. 

« Tn his drefs and firure Wilkes at his cottage, or in the ftreets 
ef London, was presitely the fame ; the baz, the blue and vold, or 


the 
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the % - lit of f iC rte rt. CO npof | hus Cc nfl nf and unal el | le drape rv. 


Thefe in the fafhion of | uuithfal davs, with the lingle, rural, 
and not well according addition of boots, made the exterior truly 
unigue. At an early hour he was made up tor the day, and ready to 
fee COMPAL, which he walli | entercained with anecdo ind 
chara ters he hy mct Vi ith in hy, pris tc a | li Te Wi lks ih Ou h 
life. In thefe converfations he never failed to introduce fome eulogy 

on the ManHver;rs of th \* nie Ny ‘ y wet at the tame of his rei. 
aence ara, th mm, ; id 1 LOM ! i I 0 his ufual farcatm ou 
North Britons. : > habit of 3 y the fame fet of itork » WAS 
the only f ny emih Wilkes ex] lin his | of 
lif hi fi)! i na \ y ©} iC, UF al Vil cl ys 
t!) {at Wn }orn his TOONS if rT nd 9 Doie a 
great a y to that difplayed in pert very thine tn that 
line \ ( ily of a pr th th lue and gold, and t let 

with gold knee bands; all was overdone and gawdy, the very reverle 
of chafte fimplicity. 


‘6 In his laft vifit to his cottace, Wilkes feemed to be aware that 


his vital thread was fpan out to nearly its length, but this caufed no 
abatement of his good liugmour and fetitve manneis. His elafs of 
Champagne loft neither 1 lin nor as eficét, and the © life to the 
lait enjoyed’? ot hi id Churchill was as applicable to him as to 
1 author. 

‘¢ 'The lat time he crofed the water he had a very |] ng and tedious 
p Tage, owing to a total failure of wind. So circuimttanced, he 
jocotely j paric # ! il if this Was the cal ; he fhould nevej ay on 
revifit the Ile of W3 hit, as in every period of his rn nothing was fo 
hoftile to his exiftence as a dead calm. ‘This | wediction was verified: 
he returned no more to the lan but, as 1s well known, died at 
the houfe of his dau; hter, in Grolvenor-{ juar¢g, On the 28th of Decem. 

«This * pt ture in little’? of Wilkes at his cottage, there biv- 
ing to himfclf, and in his own confined way, will not perhaps be 
coniidered as the leaft 1 i in the life of that extraordinary 


man. When the frail orname of Sandham fhall have mouldered 
away, and > sink he ions fhall h ve ceafed to be legible, themfelves 
requiring ad of giving © om or the mind ihac knows how to 
refp. t wit pos alents in themfely , however abufed in their appli. 
cation, will mufe over the fpot, ai d (till hail as at leaft minor claflic 


ground, the a//akin of John Wilk 


This pleafing fketch is followed by the general charaéter 
of W “Ike Ss, W hich i is pourtrayed in the {trong colours of truth ; 
his vices are of courte lathed with that feverity which they 
deferve, and which becomes the impartial Biographer. 

Ot the Peete we cannot {peak fo favourably as of the other 
parts of the work ; it fometimes finks below, but feldam, if 
ever, rifes above, mediocrity. It is made, however, the vehi- 
cle of falutary precepts, and of wholefome truths, The fol- 
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lowing fhort extraét will fuffice to eftablifh the juftice of our 


remark ; it is taken from an Addrefs to Mr. Fox, included in 
a long ‘* Satire on Monuments and Epitaphs.” 


‘© Not all thine art can reconcile the dearth, 

Of ev’ry public, with all private, worth, 

I fay, in bold defiance, fay to you, 

A pubhe villain is a private too; 

Say, that the man who mourns Fitzgerald’ s fate, 
Is, like Fitzgerald, hoftile to the itate ; 

Say, that who boldly is, as falfely, known 

For an O’Connor’s worth to pledge his own ; 
Forfeits that plighted pledge ; diverts the laws ; 
And proves, as claims, with * traitors, common caufe ; 
Participates with them his country’s ci irle, 

At beit a dupe, if not alas! much worfe.??— 


Of the ‘ eritic’/ms”’ we have nothing to fay, as they con- 
tain nothing which can lead us to give ‘them a place in the 
fecond dep: urtment of our cw work, Our readers, from the 
ample extracts which we have fele&ed, will be enabled to 
form a pretty correct judgement of the merits of the volume 
before us ; of which we have endeavoured to fpeak with im- 
partiality and truth. 
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Art. IV. Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the 
Year 1792, 12 1798. By W. G. Browne. 


. (Concluded from v.76.) 
ROM Kahira Mr. Brown penetrated into Upper Egypt. 


In accompanying this traveller through that country the 
reader will find much more of ancient curiofities on the one 
hand, and a much abler defcription of the manners of the 

eople on the other, than in Sonnini. “Thofe converfant in 
claffical hiftory will be pleafed with the following quotation. 


«¢ T found the inhabitants of the Thebaic diftri@t had been recently 
ia open rebellion againft the Mamliks, but they were now fomewhat 
more quiet. ‘The ‘Troglodytes of the caverns remained tumultuous, 
and foime.imes opp fed the troe@ps of the Bey by firing trom their re~ 
ceffes ; at other umes they would retreat to the mountains, and leave 
all purfuit behind. 








—s 


® «6 Not to the it extent of treafon, but their principles of parties, 
efpecially in their cdc ctrine ot jebenee:* 


The 
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«The mafly and magnificent forms of the ruins that remain of 
ancient Thebes, the capital of Egypt, the Jove, the city with a hun- 
dred wate, mult in{pire CVerTy i! elit ent fi Catol with awe al d ade 
miration. Dialed on both tides of the Nile, thar extent confirins 
the clafi al obfer All TiS, ahi Liome: s ani nate d ck ft ription rufhes into 
the memory : 


¢ Egyptian Thebes, in whofe palaces vaft wealth is ftored ; 
from each of whole hundred gates iffue two hundred warriors, 


V ith their horf 5 al ! chariots. 


— ; : 
«© 'Thefe venerable ruins, probably the moft ancient in the world, 
extend for about three leagues in lenoth along the Nile. Evvtt and 


weit they reach to the mountains, a breadth of about two leagues an 
a h: if. s| he riv< r 3S here ‘ b ee I rCe bundred 5 ards bro d. | he 


circu nference of the ancient city mult therefore have been about 
twenty-feven miles. 

‘© Tn failing up the Nile, the firft village you come to within the 
precinct is Koxrua, onthe welt, where there are few houfes, the peo. 
ple living moitly in the caverns. Next is Abubadfady, a village, and 
Karnak, afmall dittricét, both on the eaft. Far the largeit portion 
of the city ftood on the eaftern fide of the river. On the fouth-weit 
Medinct- Abu marks the extremity of the ruins ; for Arment, which 
is ubout two leagues to the fouth, cannot be confidered as a part. 

‘© Modern authors have ttyled the fite of Thebés Luxor, a name 
which is not in iny \' urnal taken on the {pot, nor Coss my memory 
retain a trace of fuch an appell: ition, not to mention that the word is 
not Arabic. Some write 44 /or, which convinces me that both are 
corruptions of E/ Kujir, the realterm, which is {till applied to the 
ruins by the Arabs. Norden is very imperfe¢t in his Arabic names, 

: "he 


oe 7 
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‘© In defcribing the ruins, we fnall ‘gin with the moft confider- 
ble, which are on the eat of the Nile. ‘The chief is the Great 
lemple, an oblong fquare building of vaft extent, with a double co- 
lonnade, one at each extremity. ‘The maily columns and walls are 
covered with hieroglyphics, a labour truly ftupendous, 

1. © The Great Temple ttands in the diftrict called Karnac. 

2. ** Next in importance is the Temple at Abu-Hadjadj. 

3. ** Numerous ruins, avenues marked with remains of {phinxes, 
&c. On the Weft fide of the Nile appear, 

1. * Two coloffal figures, apparently of a man and woman, formed 
of a calcareous ftone like the rett of the ruins. 
2. ** Remains of a large temple, with caverns excavated in the 


1 
1 
ft 


rock. e 
3. “ The magnificent edifice ftyled the Palace of Memnon. Some 


of the columns are about forty feet high, and about nine and a half 
in diameter. The columns and walls are covered with hieroglyphics, 
‘This ftands at Kourna. 

‘¢ Behind the palace is the piffage, ftyled Biban-el- Molak, 
leading up to the mountain, At the extremity of this paflage, in the 
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fides of the rock, are the celebrated caverns known as the fepulchres 
of the ancient ki Ings. 


‘© Several of thete — res have been defcribed by Pococke with 
fufficient minutenefs ; he has even given plans of them. But in con- 


veriation with perfons at Affiit, and in other parts of Egypt, I was 
always inform a that thev h: ~~ not been difcovered ull within the lat 
thirty years, when a fon ot Schech Hamam, a very sent: | chief of 
the Arabs, who governed all the fouth of Eg) ypt, from Achimim to 
Nubia, caufed four ol ain to be opened in expectation of tind 
treafure. 

«© "They had proba bly been rifled in very anc ‘ient times: but how 
the memory of them fhould have been loft remains to be exp } ined. 


One of thofe which I vitited exa¢ily anfwers Dr. Pococke’s def. = 


“y 
'S 


tion; but the other three appear materially diilerent from any o! $ 


plans. [kt ts therefore pollidle that fome of thole which he faw have 


been gradually clofed up by the fand, and that the fon of //emam had 
difco c dl Overs, 

‘© They are cut into the free-flone rock, in appearance, upon one 
general plan, though differing tn parts. Firft, a pattage of fome lene th ; 


then a ober; a continuation of the firtt patlage turns abruptly to 
ht, where is the large fepulchral chamber, with a farcophagus 
of red granite in the midit. 

6 in the fecond part of the paflage of the largeft are feveral cells 
or receiles On both fides. In the {e ; i ppear the chiet par 1 niin, Sy repre- 
fenting the myiteries, which, as w all as the hieroglyplics covering 
all the wails, are very frefh. I particularly « obferved the tw: harpers 
deferibed by Bruce ; but his engray ed heures feem to be trom ine- 
mory. ‘The French merchants at Kahira informed me that he | rohit 
with him two Italian artis; one was Luigi Balugani, a Bologicie, 


a 
aie Th 
4 


! ' Fd 


the other Zucci, a Florentine. 


Various antiquities in Upper Egypt are defcribed with an 
intereiting n inute io The author intended to proceed into 
the interior of Africa; and, after having in vain made the 
attempt one year, he tried it another with fuceeis. Betore 
he-leaves Upper Egypt, he gives a juft and entertaining ac- 
count ot the ancien t E yptians; and, indeed, in the courfe of 
his work prefents to the reader both the ancient hiltory and the 
nodern {late of the countries which he vilited. 


«© My views to the fouth of F-: gypt having been fruftrated 
during the lait year, I was reduced to the : Iternati ive of al bandoning 
any farther projects in that quarter, or of waiting fora more f afon- 

le oppor runit Ve As it was epanten that fuch an one would foon 
} r. | dii not hefitate {o p refer the - Jatter, though ttrongly difluaded 
otal it, as generally happens to thofe whofe defigns are any way ana- 
logous to mine. The Europeans in this quarter, as well as ; 
being immerfed in commerce fiom their early years, are unable to 
conceive the advantas 


a, sala , 4 ,  s* . rt Per " rtd ‘ : 5 
romiled by voyages of difcoyery, to which 
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no } nmediate Prout 3$ atta hea; ana accordu aly as they know tie 
h wzurd vi aig bi gin toe . i ci nt Iriavolous and ufelels, cven 
from the be ft in LIVES, they are thet rT ( lined to difcouray than to 
animate any one who undertak hem. 

« Krom conviction ft ir, arifin ¢ both from reading and 
the {i i) th nis of th le who were beit mnformed on thi lubyject, that 
the river whole fource Mr. Bruce deferibes is not the trae Nale, I 
thought oan obpiect of full ereate: lnportance that the fource of the 
more weilern river fhould be tnvedtigated. Bat what might have 
been amatter of ¢ Ot C, Was Wiiil ne only the refult ol neceility. 
‘The idea of reaching the fources of this river (the Balr-el-abiad) laid 

' 


a wn 11) the m Ips ay WATrc! ils f avout two h indred leagues farther 
fouth chan Sennaar, feemed » hopelefs, that this object alone 
would hard] ve induced me to underiake fuch a voyage. I fhould 
rather have been tncitned to attempt Abyllinta, and endeavour to cer. 
tify, as well es circurmltan wueht permut, how tar authentic fosmer 
narratives had heen, 1 wh; ht offer that was new to Luropean 
oblerva hor this purpote the obs ious and molt eafy route was 
by Tile ied [ea to 1 Uli. But all accounts con urred 1h) mapnity- 
ng the cithcultv, and almott unpotibiity, of an Kuropean palling 


; - , ; 
there unailcoverted 5 ana, being difcovered, of his penetraling any 


‘The road from Kahira to Sennaar was the one I fhould have pre- 
ferred ; but the defolation and anarchy then prevathng in Nubia, 


which had prevented me trom pafling the tormer year, would not pro. 
bably have allowed me_ better fuccefs in this.  Befides, the city of 
Sennaar was thea occupied by the flaves of the laft Mecque, or King, 
who had depr fed and put to death their mailer, and ttill continued to 
ulurp the government. By tiking the route of Dar-Far, I was 
taught to beheve that I might hope tor the advantages of a revular 


government ; and with proper management might expect every fayour 
rom the n onareh. a he local incor enience OF OCI y"4 fo much { I her 
removed from Abyflinia was indeed obvious ; but, on the other hand, 
the choice of more than one ! fe WaS, it fecmed likely, thereby 
offered _ hicl 9 in a pl ice wl Cre progr {5 is {o uncertain, and COND 
tingencies fo numerous, would be a matter of no inconfiderabie im. 


pol rance, y 


In the execution of this defign many obftacles prefented 
themfelves, fuch as required great refolution and perfeverance 
fo furmount, but which actually were furmounted, But hav- 
ing once arrived at Der Fir, the next difficulty was to get 
away. infomuch as he was con{trained to remain tw it for near 
three years. Ina kingdom, on his road, called FE! Fafher, he 
met with the Sultan. Arrived at El! Fafher, he was intro. 
duced to the Mclek, one of the Sultan’s principal minifters ; 
being fummoned to give an account of himfclt, he underwent 
many queltions, was deprived ot a confiderable part of his 
property, and applied te the Sultan gor redreis, but thought it 
prudent 
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prudent to procure the mediation of another officer of the 
crown. ‘The following account of his reception by this per- 
fonage will give fome idea of the manners of the eaitern 
Moors in Africa. 


* The Melek Ibrahim ts a man of about fixty years of age, tall, 
nh not athletic, and characterized by the roughn: fs rather than the 
expreflion of his features. He has no beard, and the little hair which 
remains either on his head or face is grey. His manners, and even 
the motions of his body, are ungracetul, and without the eafe of fupe- 
rior rank, or the majefty of fuperior intellect. Yet his underflanding 
feems clear and comprehenfive, and his fagacity not unworthy the 
fiation afligned hiin—one of che firlt in the empire. Tle is indeed a 
bigot in matters of taith, but in all that concerns not the prevailing 
fuperilition, his judgement i. cool, and little liable to error. He once 
held the feputation of integrity above the rett of his order, but his 
prefent riches render this charaGter ambiguous. Generofity, however, 
held no place among his virtues. ‘The uniform tenor of is life is 
governed by mean avarice; and though the moft cpulent man in the 
empire, except the Sultan, fo little does he poflefs of Arabian hofpita- 
lity, that the man ufed to be regarded as unhappy who went fupper- 
lefs to his evening councils. He had never yet feen a Frank, and 
regarded me nearly as the Britith or French com: nonalty view the 
dwarfifh Goitres of the Alps. I could colleét from his converfation 
that he ‘ooked on Europeans as a {mall tribe, cut off by the fingula- 
rity of colour and features, and ftill more by their impiety, from the 
reft of mankind 

«© When I entered the court where he was fitting, he bade me wel- 
come, and received with complacency a prefent which, in compliance 
_— cuftom, [ brought on the occaiion, He even thanked me for 

; but e,preied trong g furprize at my journey to Dar-Fur. 1 com- 
- i oe of the injuries ‘done me; and he aflured me of redrefs for the 
pat, and proles ‘tion for the anu. At the fame time it Was clear 

that he eiteemed the prefent a tribute, and conceived that perfonal 
fafety was more than | could reafonably expect. His conduct after. 
wards was a farther proof of his fentiments; for though I remained 
at RL Father three entire months, I faw him only ae I torced 
myfelf on his notice, and experienced no return,of civility, much lefs 
any compenfation for what I had already fuffered.’”’ 


Theauthorthusdefcribes a difagreeable fituation, in which he 
was involved arity gh a trolic between himand a female flave: 


6 One diy,” he fays, sy * as I was reading in the hut, one of the 
flaves, a girl ie ut fitreen, came to the door of it, when, from a 
whiin of the mo ment, | feined the cloth that was round her waift, 
which dropped, and left her naked. Chance fo determined, that the 
owner of the ilave pafled at the moment and faw her. The publicity 
of the place preciuded any view of farther familiarity, but the 
tumult which lucceeded appeared to mark the moit heinous of crimes, 
and 
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and to threaten the mofl exemp! ry vengeance. The man threw his 
turban on the earth, and exclaimed, * Ye btlievers in the Prophet, 
hear me ! ye faithful, aVENee bh with other fimaila ir exp wrefiions-— 
¢ A Caffre has violated the property of a defcendant of Mohammed,’ 
(meaning hinfelf, which was utterly faife), When a number of 
dd him, he related the fuppofed injury he 
had received in the firongelt terms, and exhorted them to take their 


arms and facrifice the Caffre. He had charged a carbine, and 


affeCled io come forward to execute his threat 


people was collected aro 


s, when fome one of 
the company who had advanced farthelt, and faw me, called out to 
the reit that ] was armed, ana prepared to re fitt. 


PES} 
1 } . , - 

‘© Tt was then aereed among the allembly, that fome method cf 
punithment might be i that promied more fecurity and profit to 
the compl nant, and would ‘anore formidable to the vility. The 

| | j - = ai } } 
man whom | have alreedy mentioned ws ms broker was to take the 
flave, as if the had already been violaied,* and agreed to pay what. 
ever | matter fhould charge as the price. The latter fad the 


modeft, ro alk ten head of (la es. He was then to make his demand 
en | > and if I carried the macter before 
the C di, which he fuppoted | thouk hardly venture to doy he had 
duborned witneiics to prove that I had rec eived of him properly to 
that amount.’ 


His own fervant, a profeffed friend, and another, on this 
occafion, concurred with the proprietor of the flave, in de- 
frauding and robbing our trav. eller. He accordingly laid his 


b 


cale “oe =a the Si ultan: 


‘The Sultan,’”’ fays Mr. Brown, § ordered all parties to appear, 
Being come within the tone: court, he {Lopp. the white muie on 
which he was mounted, and i a a thort harangue, addretiing him. 
felf to Hoffein oni Ali Hamad, my fervant, in which he cenfured, 
in a rapid and energetic ityle,* their conduct towards me :—* One,’ 
{aid he, turning to Ali, © calls himfelt Wakil of the Franks; if he 
were a Sherif anda Maidim, as he pretends, he would know that the 
law of the Prophet permits not a Maflim to be Wakil to a Caffre ; 
“se calls himfeli his friend ; but both are agreed in robbing him 
f his property, and ufurping the authority of the laws. Hence. 


fo rth I am his Wakil, and will protect him.’? 





* «¢ By the law of the prophet, any tlicit connection with the 
female flave of another, makes the perfon guil: y refponfible for her 
value to the owner. ‘Thus the perfonal injury 1s expiated. The 
public offence of linna, whoredom, incurs a punifhment, varying 
acc -ording to the character and circumftances of the offender; but 
the pofitive teftimony of four witnefles is neceflary to eftablith 


this fact.’’ 
| With 
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With the Sultan he hal feveral interviews, of which his 
defeription is entertaining. When.brought betore Mufa 
Woullad Jelfin, he was received with attention. In {peaking 
of the judicial procedure, hé fays— ‘ 


‘¢ It is remarkable with how much artifice the Arabs, however 
ignorant i other re ipecis, defend themfelves, whether righ! or wror 5? 
as long as they have any profit to hope, or lofs to dread, So clear 


is their difcernment, fo retentive their memory, and fo firm their 
refolution on thefe occalions, that no word, no look, not even an 
involuntary movement efcapes them, which can, tn the f{mallett 
degree, betray their caufe; and the longett crofs-examimation, or 
quettions put at the creatett dillance of time, will bring to light no 
f.ct uniavourable to the intereft which they have to dete: 

© Tn obedience to the Sultan’s command, T gave an exact ft: 
ment of th property | had lott, and fubftantiated cf proof by the 
firongeit circumitantial evidence. With reeard to the flave, the 


, ‘ 
‘ - ; , 1, ‘ ‘ . , 
molt complete redrefs was accorded me. ‘The charge brouch rarn{ 
. ‘ : , ‘ i 
me was judged abfolutely futile, and fhe was reftored to her matter; 
28 | , a9 . corm eee : . 
while he, on the other hand, was comp led to give up hi , &. 


which had been violently withheld, ‘The plunder which had fallen 
into the hands of my fervant, and his accomplice, was not fo eafily 
reftored. ‘The Melek, tired of gratuitous jutlice, began to 


that a lucrative compofitien was more cligible. 


Liill iK 
e off cers, who 
had been obftinate in the firit infance, feetne how the caufe relative 


to the yarea (female flave) had been decided, thought proper to offer 
to the Melek marks of their gratitude for the lenity they expe¢ied from 


him ; and the Sultan was unwilling to imagine that the fuferings of a 
Caftre could fall heavily on himfelf at the day of tinal retribution. 
In tact, Las difguft at the complaints continually preferred, and jea- 
loufy aod refentment againit fome of the Egyptians, who in this, 
and other inttances, appeared to have ufurped bi it! itv, CCfe 


‘i 
. . ‘ ' " . ’ ° , 
tainly inituenced him in the ficit part of the proceedings, rather than 


$3 


ny love ot yattice. 
oc oANt length the Melek, who in reality was the fupreme arbiter of 
the contell, contented himfelf wih giving me, in intrinfic value, 
about four head of ilaves, inflead ot twenty-four or twenty-five 
which, at firit, he had, unequivocally, declared due to me 
promiled [I thould recetve. And thus the matter terminated.” 


sie 


3 
» and 


Five chapters are devoted to the obfervations which he 


made duri: e his long refidence at Dar-Fir. The topography 
is iluftrated by a very accurate map. Dar-Fiir appears to be 
fituated wil trom Abyflinia. Its principal town is Cobbe, 
fituated in a plain. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly Arabs: there, 
as in every part of Africa, the flave-trade is carried on toa 
very great extent, Three caravans are employed in bringing 
flaves trom the intcrior of Atrica to Cairo. One of thefe 
comes from the capital of Fezzan; the fecond from Sennaar ; 


and 














$7 
,* - ‘ ’ . . 
and the third from Dar-Fur. Lavine cooterred with mer. 
chants b ing to t iff ront ouarters, Mr. Browne 
acquired Vvory extentive | lation concerning that part of 
i 


ianer Africa, Without folowiay him through every tribe 


ma itate, ¢ riikine \ Quirk dwith fu cels, we thall 
content ourfcives, in general, with obferving, that the Moorith 
countries . tiants ot the interior of Atrica were the 
fubjedts to they chicly extended. The Arabs in that 
ealkern in r, though refembline thofe of Ludamar in fe- 
veral conllituent { their character, were’ fomewhat more 
civil 1 =Myr. Browne was, on the whole, more comfortal ly 


iso ‘ ; ’ ,. . & 
LU! Rideddd LVEDb 0 ZT obi ° } sn ii ( LiiCi] Llanliers, bad 


. 1 a ‘ 1 
oe | Cy ns Ol counrrs not t ned oO it, COLLATE, and 
‘ ‘ 
perieverai e. In their « NPAs Much retance fs placed on the 
4 } } _ ! ] rs : 
i i) t Clils { i} | }l ily tributaries t ther 


than fubiect Ol th Sultan. One en 54 Ol b rharifm the 9 und 
$s] wr favages, that of being able to endure 
hunger and thirit; but in this particular they have no advant ioe Over 
their nei shbhours. On the journey, a man whom [ had obferved tra. 

line on foot with the caravan, but unconnected with anv perfon 

lor bread. * tiow long have you been without it ?’ faid I,. 

“Twodays,’ was the reply. ‘And how long without water ?’—*1 drank 
water laft night.’ ‘Vhis was at fun-fet, after we had been marching 
all day in the heat of the fun, and we had yet fix hours to reach the 
well, In their perfons the furans are not remarkable for cleanlive”. 


a ‘ Ww. . 4 " ) 1 } a ae . : . ; 
| ough obtervine, 4S Wwiacnomineaans, abi The tluperititmous formal ‘> 


é i 
1 a - 7 ‘ . on ~j — ’ . x ’ wall } 
Oo! Pravery (NCI aly is Tal 1) COMvCT, OF TheIF YDOGICS ynpietely 
1 se. no ! } + oi , 1 , 
VW le i eC ot ile p ) ‘ i axilice 1( 1S ulucal tO E&Xxte!l Mi ‘ ; 
i 
} | ’ . y >. wae ' 

Dut they K! vy not the ufe of Pp; fo that wilh them polit the 
mn * } " Cake « e? ‘ ° | 

IMIn With Unyueh Hokis th p ¢ ol perfect ablutions and re ip ‘ 
ie : . - ] — — — Ee 

\ i OF Tat 1S } i IS, FON CT, prepare ly \ in v 
j . ’ ! ! } te ] | e ? 

ayy | with b { | pti it ill, i! ead con ually wt) S 

4 “ : sae ' 
Giy, ho only bilip ) ] rt thal Ly it remo ¢> from it l I rit I 
. Bi \ ] ‘yr ny I } 
hora , ee a ‘ . On ct , pirat lly , ‘ 
there are no baths in the country, 1s a conticderation of fome impor. 
‘ 
r ; = ~. ‘ ; 
tan C. lhe j i ie have » ATC \ iS if} tie application Of il, and 
] ] ‘ TT A 26 
tO under a | i ( } of the retinements of African {ene 
} 1 


fuality : ih is of la rere: are ixed by no ett ibitihed 
rule, byt ‘ f D4 l | mon r pel onal CONVCIICICE, i heir 


fatic vi Hucr 4 pprchive mnuchice Of the iIncri- 


dia , dun: cllitl, 4 1} i | 9 talkele Hiya jiumbers are intere 
r\ 1 I ropbers 5 dl OluCTs, Dy The mMolguicoes, and 
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owner, nor, indeed, fcarcely in it, unlefs he be ftronger than the 
thief. In buying and felling, the parent glories in deceiying the 
fon, and the fon the parent ; and God and the Prophet are hourly 
invocated to give colour to the moft palpable frauds and falfe- 


hoods.’’ . 


— | 

The people are, in general, profligate in what regards the 
fexes, paying little attention to the neareft degrees of kindred. 
On the revenues of Dar-Fir, Mr. Browne is full and parti- 
cular: they arife chiefly from merchandize, whether of ex- 
port, import, or carfying trade ; from forfeitures, prefents 
from ftrangers and inhabitants, and not, unfrequently, from 
that which, in Europe, was heretofore called benevolences. 
The King himfelf is the chief merchant. Mr. Browne gives, 
alfo, an accurate account of the difeafes in that country. 
Prefatory to his obfervations on the plague, he makes fome 
more general remarks on the mode now in ufe of tracing 
difeafe, the application of the Baconic organ to difcover the 
means of health to human bodies, as well as other fciences 
and arts. Defcending to the peftilence, he fhows the diffi- 
culty of coming at general truth trom the danger of detailed 
experiment. Refpecting the hiftory of that dreadful fcourge 
of mankind, he fhows that it is an erroneous opinion that 
Egypt is peculiarly fubje@t to its ravages. Various diftempers, 
which he mentions, he proves to be much lefs owing to the 
nature of the climate than to the want of medical knowledge ; 
a confideration that may be of the utmoft importance to this 
country, fhould it ever be found expedient for Britain to form 
arrangements with the Porte for an eftablifhment in that 

uarter of the world. 

Our traveller was, at length, permitted to leave Dar-Fir, 
whence he arrived at Cairo. From Egypt he travelled into 
Syria, and thence to Conftantinople. Of Syria, he has been 
by no means fv minute and particular in his defcription as 
from his acutenefs of obfervation a reader would wifh. In 
different parts of his work he takes, and, indeed, makes 
occafions for intimating his notions concerning religion to be 
very unfound. In paffing through Judea, he advances an 
affertion equally falle and impious :—* A very confiderable 
part of the inhabitants (fays he) is Chriflian, between whom 
and the Muflims there exifts all that infernal hatred which 
two divinely revealed relicions can alone infpire.’’ As the 
author is generally acute, we muft afcribe this attempt to 
affimilate the origin and tendency of Mahomedanifm and 
Chriftianity to inténtion of the heart, not from miftake of 
the head. Without waiting time ourfelves in proving fo very 

/ obvious 
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obvious a diverfity, we fhall anfwer in the eloquent words of 
Bifhop Sherlock, comparing our Saviour and Mahomet :— 


‘ Go,’’ fays he, ‘to your Natural Religion; lay before her 
Mal ahomet and his difci iples, arrayed in armour and.blood, riding in 
triumph over the fp. ils of thoufands who fell | by his victori 
Shew her the cities which he fet in flumes, the countrieg 
ravaged and deftroyed, and the miferable diitrefs of all” 
bitants of the earth. (When the has viewed him in this {eer » carry 
her into his retirement ; fhew her the Prophet’s chamber ; his con. 
cubines and his wives ; and let her hear him alledge revelation, and 
a divine commticn, to juftify his adultery and lutt. When fhe is 
tired with this profpect, then thew her the blefied Jefas, humble and 
meck, doing good to all the fons of men. Let her fee him in his 
mot retired privacivs ; let her follow him to the mount, and hear 
his devotions and fupplications to God. Carry her to his table to 
view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly difcourfe. Let her attend 
him to the tribunal, and confider the patience with which he endured 
the {coffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his Crofs ; let 
her view him in the agony of death, and hear his lait prayer fos his 
perfecu ors— Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do !—When Natural Religion has thus viewed both, afk her, §‘ Which 
is the Prophet of God ?’ But her anfwer we have already had, when 
fhe faw part of this fcene through the eyes of the Coniuslaa who 
attended at the Crofs. By him fhe fpoke, and faid, Truly this Maz 
avas the Son of God.’" 







Mr. Browne concludes his account of his travels with a com- 
parative view of the life and happinefs of the Eaft, and of 
ert The following are the data on which he proceeds: 


« Impatience e, aGtivity, and fanguine hope, are habits of an Eu. 
ropemn. By educatio mn his imagination is exalted, and his ideas are 
multiplied. By reading, and frequent intercourfe with foreigners, he 
is enabled to prefent to himfelf the flate of diflant times and remote 
nations. Their knowledge, their arts, their pleafures, become fami- 
liar to him ; and, from a fixed principle of the human mind, the lively 
ides -a of all thefe adv antages generates the hope of appropriating them. 

‘ The habits of the Oriental, on the contrary, are indolence, gra. 
ees and patience. His ideas are few in number, and his fenti- 
ments, in courfe, equally rare ; they are, however, generally correét, 
{ringing from the objects around him, and for the moft part limited 
to thofe “objects.” 


s 


Here the traveller leaves out two.very important items in 
the conftituents of happi nefs ; the one belonging to intelle@, 
to wit, literature, and fcience; the other to will, a mild, 
benevolent, liberalifing, beneficent, religion. In his farther 
ftating the account thus unfairly commenced, he evident! 
verges towards the oriental fide. Although he allows that 

fenfibility 
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fenfibility and energy frequently lead to happinefs, yet as 
they do alfo lead to mifery, unknown to indolence and apathy ; 
he fets the voluptuous relaxation of the eaft again{t the enter- 
prizing exertion of Europe ; and appears, although he does 
not ft the balance, to confider the accounts as much more 
thofe will do who are accuitomed to form high 
intelleétual and moral power. ‘The juttnefs or 
nefs of fuch opinions, however, will be differently 
viewed by different individuals, according to their notions of 
happinefs. ‘Thofe who reft it chiefly on fenfual indulgence 
and inaétion, may have much to fay in favour of eaftern 
manners; and, on the fame ground, indeed, might cite 
foRances of that kind of happiuefs, without going fo far, 
among our own quadrupeds. A fwine* certainly does not 
appear to be difturbed by a lively tafte, anxious concern about 
diftant objects, and ardent fenfibility of foul, which, in Mr. 
Browne’s opinion, are fuch fources of unhappine {fs to human 
beings in Europe ; yet, would men with to be converted into 
fwine? This, to ufe the author’s words, would be pufh- 
ing the argument too far. 

‘Different as our opinion may be from the author on feveral 
important fubjects, yet thefe are principally fuch as are irre- 
Jevant to the profeffed obje&t of the work. His religious 
views, or general eftimates of happinefs, have nothing to do 
with particular tacts and information, which we expect from 
a traveller. Having no reafon to doubt the authenticity of 
his narratives, we confider thefe travels as a very confiderable, 
ufeful, and important acceflion to the knowledge of Egy ot 
and the interior of Africa. In that view we may recommend 
them to our readers ; and can promife them unufual informa- 
tion from. his hiltory, though we cannot promife them much 
inftru€tion from his philofophy and religion. In point of 
ability the work is much fuperior to Sonnini’s ; though, with 
much more parade of learning, we cannot pronounce eit, in 
its beft ee fuperior to the Travels of Park ; and has 
many defects, trom which the work of that judici ious and 
rational friend of piety and virtue is totally exempted. 









* We inftance fwine, becaufe on a footing with other quadrupeds 
as to fenfuality, one principal fource of oriental felicity, and before 
moft of them in ination ; another chief conitituent in oriental hap- 


pinefs, as defcribed by Mr. Browne. 
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Art. V. Travels in the Interior Difiri&s of Africa, perform- 
ed under the Direction and Patronage of the African Afficia- 
tion, in the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. 

(Concluded from vou. IV. P. 12.) 


ie 


E, in our laft number, attended Mr. Park to Woolli. 

Now leaving the Gambia confiderably on his right, 

he proceeded eaftwards to Bondou, from which the laft sc- 
counts were received concerning Major Houghton, his un- 
fortunate predeceffor in the attempt to vifit the weftern inte- 
rior. Arrived in that kingdom, he was introduced to the mo- 
narch, who inquired his motives for vifiting the country ; and, 
difmiffing him, appointed the fame evening for a fecond in- 
terview, which we fhall give to our readers in his own words, 


«© When we came to the entrance of the court in which the king 
refides, both my guide and interpreter, according to cuftom, took 
off their fandals; and the former pronounced the king’s name aloud, 
repeating it till he was anfwered from within. We found the mo- 
narch fitting upon a mat, and two attendants with him, I repeat- 
ed what I had before told him concerning the objeét of my journey, 
and my reafons for paffling through his country. He feemed, hows 
ever, but half fatisfed, The notion of travelling for curiofity was 
quite new to him. He thought it impoflible, he faid, that any man 
in his fenfes would undertake fo dangerous a journey, merely to 
look at the country and its.inhabitants: however, when I offered 
to fhow him the contents of my portmanteau, and every thing be- 
longing to me, he was cortvinced: and it was evident his fufpicion 
had arilen from a belief that every white man muft of neceffity be a 
trader. When I had delivered my prefents he feemed well a Sry 
and was particularly delighted with the umbrella, which he repeat- 
edly furled and unfurled, to the Breat admiration of himfelf and his 
two attendants, who could’not for fome time comprehend the ule 
of this wonderful machine. After this I was about to take my 
leave; when the king, defiring me to ftop a while, began a long 
preamble in favour of the whites; extolling their immenfe wealth 
and good difpofitions. He next proceeded to an eulogium on m 
bluc coat, of which the yellow buttons feemed particularly to cate 
his fancy ; and he concluded by entréating me to prefent him with 
it; affuring me, for my confoiation under the lofs of it, that he 
would wear it on all public orcafions, and inform every one who 
faw it of my great liberality towards him. The requeft of an 
African prince, in his own dominions, particularly when made to 
a {tranger, comes little {hort of a command. It is only a way of 
obtaining by gentle means what he can, if he pleafes, take by force; 
and a$ it was againft my intereft to offend him by a refufal, I very 
quictlygtook off my coat, and laid it at his feet.”’ 
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In this part of his narrative Mr. Park gives an account of 
the Foulahs, an induftrious race of people, chiefly in pafturage 
and fagricultuse. In their manners, cuftoms, and religion, 
they a to hold an intermediate place between the Moors 
Negroes, and to be a compound of both. 


** The induftry of the Foulahs (he fays,) in the occupations of 
patirage and agriculture, is every where remarkable. Even on the 
ks of the Gambia, the greater part of the corn is raifed by them ; 
and their herds and flocks are more numerous and in better condi- 
tion than thole of the Mandingoes: but in Bondou they are opu- 
lent to a high degree, and enjoy all the neceffaries of life in the 
greateft profufion. They difplay great fkill in the management of 
their cattle, making them extremely gentle by kindnefs and famili- 
arity. On the approach of night, they are colleéted from the 
woods, and fecured in folds, called korrees, which are conftru&ted 
in the neighbourhood of the different villages. In the middle of 
each korree is ereéted a {mall hut, wherein one or two of the herdl- 
men keep watch during the night, to prevent the cattle from being 
ftolen, and to keep up the fires which are kindled round the korree 
to frighten away the wild beatts. 

“¢ ‘The cattle are milked in the mornings and evenings: the milk 
is excellent ; but the quantity obtained from any one cow is by no 
means fo great as in Europe. ‘The Foulahs ufe the milk chiefly as 
an article of diet, and that not until it is quite four, The cream 
which it affords is very thick, and is converted into butter by ftir- 
ting it violently in a large calabafh, This butter, when melted 
over a gentle fire, and freed from impurities, is preferved in {mall 
earthen pots, and forms a part in moft of their difhes; it ferves 
likewife to anoint their heads, and is beftowed very liberally on 
their faces and arms, 

** But although milk is plentiful, it is fomewhat remarkable that 
the Foulahs, and indeed all the inhabitants of this part of Africa, 
are totally unacquainted with the art of making cheele. A firm 
attachment to the cuitoms of their anceftors, makes them view 
with an eye of prejudice every thing that looks like innovation. 
The heat of the climate, and the great fearcity of falt, are held forth 
as unan{werable objections ; and the whole procefs appears to them 
too long and troublelome, to be attended with any folid advantage. 

* Belides the cattle, which conftitute the chief wealth of the 
Foulahs, they poffels fome excellent horles, the breed of which 
feems to be a mixture of the Arabian with the original African.” 


From Bondou our traveller proceeded towards the Senegal, 
through Kajoaga, the country of the Serawoolli Negroes. ;In 
that country he was robbed of half of his effects, by order of 
the king. He was taken, however, under the proteétion of 
a prince of the blood of the royal family of Kailon, the ad- 
joining kingdom to the eaft. With his highnefs Mr. Park 
entered Kafion, the kingdom of his deliverer’s uncle. 
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Demba Sego having refcued Mr. Park from the clutches of 
the Serawoollies, the prince thought it was now time to call 
his attention to another fubjeét, and ftated his expectations of 
a handfome prefent for his goodnefs. This propofition fur- 
prifed Mr. Park, as Demba Seo well knew his late hofts had 
left him little to fpare. Not however thinking it prudent to 
remonttrate on the fubjet, by feven bars of amber and a roll 
of tobacco he expreffed his gratitude to the royal youth. Demba 
Sego, pleafed with the conduct of our traveller, introduced 
him to his father, brother of his majefty of Kaffon; and firlt 
prince of the blood. His highnefs Demba Sego was difpatch- 
ed on an embafly to a tribe of the Moors, to adjuft a difpute 
between the two nations about three horfes that had been 
{tolen; that the embaffy might be the more magnificent, 
Dyemba begged the ufe of Mr. Park’s faddle and briddle. 
Pending this embaffy, Mr. Park remained at the court of 
Tiggity Sego. While ftationary here, our traveller had an 
opportunity of witnefling a palaver, or trial, on a crim. con. 
bufinefs, which brought to light a very ftrange expedient of a 
reverend prieft, in order to fuceeed with his friend’s wife. 


*¢ The third day (he fays) after his fon’s departure, Tiggity Sego 
held a palaver, ona very extraordinary occafion, which I attended; 
and the debates on both fides of the queftion difplayed much inge- 

‘nuity. The cafe was this: A young man, a Kafir, of confiderable 
affluence, whe had recently married a young and handfome wife, 
applied to a very devout Bufhreen, or Muifulman prieft, of his 
acquaintance, to procure him faphies for his proteétion during the 
approaching war. The Bufhreen complied with the requeft ; and 
in order, as he pretended, to render the faphies more efficacious, 
enjoined the young man to avoid any nuptial intercourfe with his 
bride for the {pace of fix weeks. Severe as the injunétion was, the 
Kafir ftri€tly obeyed; and, without telling his wife the real caufe, 
abiented himlelf from her company. In the mean time it began to 
» be whiflpered at Teefee, that the Bulhreen, who always performed 
his evening devotions at the door of the Kafir’s hut, was more in- 
timate with the young wife than he ought to be. At firft, the good 
hufband was unwilling to fulpeé the honour of his fanétified friend, 
and one whole month elapfed before any jealoufy rofe in his mind ; 
but hearing the charge repeated, he at la{ft interrogated his wife on 
the fubjeét, who frankly confeffed that the Bufhreen had feduced 
her. Hereupon the Kafir put her into confinement, and called a 
palaver'upon the Bufhreen’s conduct. The faét was clearly prov- 
ed againft him ; and he was fentenced to be fold into flavery; or to 
find two flaves for his redemption, according to the pleafure of the 
complainant. The injured hufband, however, was unwilling to 
oe againft his friend to fuch extremity, and defired rather to 
ave him publicly flogged before Tiggity Sego’s gate, This was 
agreed to, and the feutence was immediately executed, The cul- 
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‘ 

rit was tied by the hands toa flrong ftake; and a long black rod 
being brought forth, the executioner, after flourifhing it round his 
head for fome time, applied 1 with fuch force and dexterity to the 
Bufhreen’s back, as to make him roar until the woods relounded 
with his fereams. The {urrounding multitude, by their hooting 
and Jaughing, manifefted how much they enjoyed the punifhment 
of this oid gillant ; and it 1s worthy of remark, that the number of 
firipes was precifely the fame as are enjoined by the Molaic law, 


Sorty, fave one.” 


Demba Sego returning, his father gave our traveller to un- 
derftand, that as he had entertained him with kindnefs, he ex- 
da prefent as wellas his fon. Accordingly, his youthful 
ighnefs examined the remaining effeéts of Mr. Park, and 
chofe the greater part of them for his father ; fo that poor Mr. 
Park was no better off with his friend Demba at Kaffon than 
he had been with his enemy, the king of Kajaaga. His 
majeity of Kaffon, Demba Sego Jalla, treated our traveller 
with much kindnefs, and by a prefent of a Jarge white bul- 
- lock in fome degree indemnificd him for the effeéts taken 
from him by the royal brother and nephetw. In the next 
kingdom, Kaarta, the king and his people behaved with 
much hofpitality and kindnefs.. During his abode in Kaarta, 
that country was threatened with a war, the account of which 
we fhall quote, as exhibiting the caufes of hoftilities, and the 
macafures that took place. 


‘© The war (fays Mr. Park) which defolated Kaarta foon after I 
had left that kingdom, and [pread terror into many of the neigh- 
bouring fates, arofe in the following manner :—A few bullocks 
belonging to a frontier-village of Bambarra having been ftolen by 
a party of Moors, were fold to the Dooty, or hit an, of a town 
in Kaarta. The villagers claimed their cattle, and, being refufed 
fatisfaction, complained of the Dooty to their fovereign Manfong, 
king of Bambarra, who probably beheld, with an eye of jealouly, 
the growing profperity of Kaarta, and availed himfelf of this inci- 
dent to declare hoftilities againft that kingdom. 

* With this view he fent a meffenger and a party of horfemen 
to Daily, king of Kaarta, to inform him that the king of Bam- 
barra, with nine thoufand men, would vifit Kemmoo in the courfe 
of the dry feafon ; and to defire that he (Daify) would direé& his 
flaves to {weep the houfes, and have every thing ready for their 
accommodation. The meffenger concluded this infulting notifica- 
tion by prefenting the king with a pair of iron fandals, at the fame 
time adding, that *‘ until fuch time as Daily had worn out thele 
fandals i bis flight, “he fhould never be fecure from the arrows of 
Bambara.” 

* Daify, having confulted with his chief men about the beft 
means of repelling fo formidable an enemy, returned an an{wer of 
defiance 
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defiance, and made a Bufhreen write in Arabic, upon a picce of 
thin board, a fort of proclamation, which was fufpendéed to a tree 
in the public {quare: and a number of aged men weré fent to dif- 
ferent places to explain it to the common people. This proclama- 
tion called upon all the friends of Daily to join hith immediately ; 
but ‘to fuch as bad no arms, or were afraid to enter into the war, 
permiflion was given to retire into any of the neighbouring king- 
doms; and it was added, that, provided they obférved a ftritt neu- 
tra ity, they fhould always be welcome to return to their former 
habitations ; if, however, they took any aétive part againit Kaarta, 
they had then * broken the key of their huts, and could never af- 
terwards enter the door.” Such was the expreflion. 

** This proclamation was very generally applauded ; but many 
of the Kaartans, and amongft others the powerful tribes of Gower 
and Kaharoo, availing themfelves of the indulgent claufe, retired 
from Daiiy’s dominions, and took refuge in Ludamar and Kaffon, 
By means of thele delertions, Daily’s army was not fo numerous as 
might have been expetted; and when I was at Kemmoo, the 
whole number of effective men, according to reports did not exceed 
four thouland ; but they were men of {pirit and enterprile, and 
could be depended on.” , 


This war compelled our traveller, inftead of proceeding 
ftraight to Bambarra, to go round by Ludamar, a Moorifh 
kingdom on the fouth fide ot the Great Defert. Proceeding 
thither, he arrived at Jarra, one of the moit confiderable towns, 
of which he gives the following account: 


“ The town of Jarra is of confiderable extent: the houfes 
are built of clay and ftone intermixed, the clay anfwerin 
the purpofe of mortar. It is fituated in the Moorlfh kingdom at 
Ludamar; but the major part of the inhabitants are Negroes, from 
the borders of the fouthern ftates, who prefer a precarious protec- 
tion under the Moors, which they purchafe by a tribute, rather 
than continue expofed to their depredatory hoftilities. The tribute 


they pay is confiderable; and they manifelt towards their Moorifh , 


fuperiours the moft unlimited obeiience and fubmiflion, and are 
treated by them with the utmoft indignity and contempt. The 
Moors of this, and the other flates adjoining the country of the 
Negroes, refemble in their perfons the Mulattoes of the Wer In- 
dies to lo great a degree as not ealily to be een. emeNn7 from them; 
and, in truth, the prefent generation feem to be a mixed race be- 
tween the Moors (properly to called) of the North, and the Negroes 
of the South, Soflelling many of the worlt qualities of both 
nations. 

« Of the origin of thefe Moorifh tribes, as diftinguifhed from 
the inhabitants of Barbary, from whom they are divided by the 
Great Defert, nothing farther feems to be known than what is re- 
lated by John Leo, the Afftcan, whofe account may be abridged as 


follows ; 
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. © Before the Arabian Conqueft, about the middle of the feventh 
century, all the inhabitants of Africa, whether they were defcended 
from Numidians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
or Goths, were comprehended under the general name of Mauri, 
or Moors. All theie nations were converted to the religion of 
Mahomet, during the Arabian Empire under the Caliphs. About 
this time many of the Numidian tribes, who led a wandering life 
in the Defert, and fupported themielves upon the produce of their 
cattle, retired fouthward acrofs the Great Defert, to avoid the fury 
of the Arabians; and by one of thole tribes, fays Leo, (that of 
Zanhaga) were difcovered and conquered the Negro nations on the 
Niger. By the Niger is here undoubtedly meant the river of 
Senegal, which in the Mandingo language is called Bafing, or the 
Black River. 

‘ To what extent thele people are now fpread over the African 
continent, it is dificult to alcertain. There is realon to believe, 
that their dominion ftretches from Weft to Eaft, ina narrow line or 
belt, from the mouth of the Senegal (on the northern fide of that 
river) to the confines of Abyflinia. They are a {ubtle and treacher- 
ous race of people, and take every opportunity of cheating and 
plundering the credulous and unlufpeéting Negroes.”’ 


Among the Moors our traveller was treated with an info- 
lence and cruelty which he experienced in no other part of 
his travels, After giving a particular detail of the fufferings 
he underwent, he fums up the account in the following words: 


‘¢ It is fufficient to obferve, that the rudenefs, ferocity, and fana- 
ticilm, which diftinguifh the Moors from the reft of mankind, 
founa here a proper tubje&t whereon to exercife their propenfities. 
1 wasa ftranger, 1 was unprotefled, and 1 was a Chriftian; each of 
thefe circumftances is futhicient to drive every {park of humanity 
from the heart of a Moor; but when all of them, as in my cafe, 
were combined in the fame perfon, and a fufpicion prevailed withal 
that I had come as a {py into the country, the reader will eafily 
imagine that, in fuch a !:tuation, I had every thing to fear. Anxious, 
however, to conciliate favour, and if poffible to afford the Moors 
no pretence for ill-treating me, I readily complied with every com- 
mand, and patiently bore every infult; but never did any period 
of my life pais away fo heavily: from fun-rife to fun-fet was I 
obliged to fufler, with an unruffled countenance, the infults of the 
rudeft favages on earth,” 


After feveral months’ confinement, he found means to 
efcape from thefe barbarians ; and proceeded to the fouth- 
eaft, and entered into the kingdom of Bambarra. Having 
travelled feveral days in that country, in company with a party 
of Negroes, whofe kindnefs was enhanced by the lively im- 
preflion of the favagenefs of the Moors, he was one evening 
told that early the next morning he fhould come in fight of the 


river Niger. 
‘“ The 
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“ The thoughts (fays he) of feeing the Niger in the morning, 
and the troublefome bakaiog of Mufketoces, prevented me from 
fhutting my ye ht the night ; and I had faddled my horfe, 
and was in readinefs before day-light ; but, on account of the wild 
beafts, we were obliged to wait until the people were ftirring, and 
the gates opened. This happened to be a market-day at Sego, and 
the roads were every where filled with people carrying different arti- 
cles to fell. We pafled four large villages, and at eight o’clock faw 
the {moke over Sego. 

** As we approached the town, I was fortunate enough to over- 
take the fugitive Kaartans, to whole kindnefs I had been fo much 
indebted in my journey through Bambarra. They readily agreed to 
imtroduce me to the king; and we rode together through fome 
marfhy ground, where, as I was anxioufly looking round for the 
river, one of them called out, Geo afilli! (fee the water!) and 
looking forwards, I {aw with infinite pleaiure the great obje&t of my 
miflion; the long fought for, majeftic Niger, glittering to the 
morning fun, as broad as the Thames at Weftminiter, and flowing 
llowly to the eaftward.” 


While at a village near Sego, the capital of Bambarra, the 
people regarded him with aftonifhment and fear, and no per- 
fon would admit him into his houfe. Of his diftrefsful fitua- 
tion, and the relief he received, he draws a very pathetic 
picture, 


*© I was obliged (he fays) to fit all day without vi€tuals, in the 
fhade of a tree; and the night threatened to be very uncomfortable, 
for the wind role, and there was great appearance of a heavy rain ; 
and the wild beafts are fo very numerous in the neighbourhood, that 
I fhould have been under the neceflity of climbing up the tree, and 
refting amongft the branches. About fun-let, however, as 1 was 
preparing to pals the night in this manner, and had turned my horle 
loole, that he might graze at liberty, a woman, returning from the 
labours of the field, stopped to oblerve me; and perceiving that I 
was weary and dejeéted, inquired into my fituation, which I briefly 
explained to her; whereupon, with looks of great compaflion, fhe 
took up my faddle and bridle, and told me to follow her. Having ° 
conduded me into her hut, fhe lighted up a lamp, {pread a mat on 
the floor, and told me I might remain there for the night. Finding 
that I was very hungry, fhe laid fhe would procure me fomething 
to eat. She accordingly went out, and returned ina fhort time 
with a very fine fith; which, having caufed to be half broiled upon — 
fome embers, fhe gave me for fupper. The rites of holpitality be- ~ 
ing thus performed towards a ftranger in diftrels, my worthy bene- 
fattrels (pointing to the mat, and telling me I might fleep there 
without apprehenfion) called to the female part of her family, who 
fteod gazing on me all the while in fixed aftonifhment, to refume 
their talk of {pinning cotton, in which they continued to employ 
themfelves great part of the night. ‘They lightened their labour by 
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fongs, one of which was compofed extempore; for I was mylelf 
the fubjeét of it. It was fung by one of the young women, the 
reft jcising in a fort of chorus, The air was {weet and plaintive, 
and the words, literally tranflated, were thele—‘t The winds roared, 
and the rains fell. ‘The poor white man, faint and weary, came and 
fat under our tree. He lias no mother to bring him milk ; no wife 
té grind his corn, Chorus. Let us pity the white man, no mother 
has he,’ &c, &c,—Trifling as this recital may appear to the reader, 
toa perfon in my fituation the circumflance was aflecting in the 
higheft degree. _ 1 was opprefied by fuch unexp: Ged kindnets ; and 
fleep fled from my eyes. In the morning | prelented my compal- 
fionate landlady with two of the four brais buttons which remained 
on my waiftcoat ; the only recompence | could make her.” 


Mr. Park penetrated along the banks of the Niger to Silla, 
but finding it unfafe to proceed farther, returned. In his 
courfe, weitward, he was feized with an illnefs, which con- 
fined him for a confiderable time with a benevolent Negro 
flave-merchant, who treated him with the utmoft hofpitality 
and kindnefs. With Karfa, his hoft, he remained, until the 
return of the dry feafon allowed a caravan to‘crofs a wilder- 
nefs between them and the Gambia. In that ftationary fitua- 
tion our author was enabled to colle more multifarious and 
important knowledge than before when either itinerant or im- 
prifoned, Other parts of the narrative, from the perfonal 
fufferings and dangers of our-adventurer, are extremely inter- 
efting; but this moft completely inftru€&s us in the laws, 

overnment, religion, and civil manners of the inhabitants, 

hapter XX. firft, on the phyfical {tate of Africa, the cli- 
mates, feafons, meteors, face, and productions oi the country ; 
on the <u Sag se enasaally and difpofition of the Mandingoes, 
illuftrated in thcis manners, habits of life, and inftitutions, de- 
ferves peculiar attention, Chapter XXI, containing their 
notions in refpect of the planetary bodies, and the figure of the 
earth ; their religious opinions, and belief in a future ftate ; 
their difeafes, and methods of treatment ; their funeral cere- 
monies, amufements, occupations, diet, arts, manutadtures, 
&c. is alfo highly deferving of particular confideration, 
Chapter XXII. exhibits a gencral view of the {tate and fources 
of flavery in Africa ; from which it appears, that there al- 
ways has been flavery in thofe countries; that from various 
caules, phyfical and moral, it is, at prefent, unavoidable ; that 
until Africans are completely changed, the greater number of 
them will and muft be tlaves ; and that the queition among 
real friends of humanity, thoroughly confidering the cafe, is 
not fhail the flave-trade cease ; but, j Be fhall it bg carried on 
with leaft mifery to its fubjeds ? 


. In 
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In the courfe of Mr. Park’s extenfive range of obfetvation 
and inquiry, he heard the hiftory of various wars, fome of therm 
very recent, not one ot which originated in the defire of pro- 
curing captives for fale ; a motive of hoftilities alledged by the 
friends of the abolition to be fo frequent. We have already 
quoted an account of the commencement of a war between 
Kaarta and Bambarra. Manfong, king of Bambarra, was 
victorious. In the courfe of his victory he took numbers of 
captives ; he afterwards proceeded againit the Moors, who had 
violated a compact of afliftance in war. Daify, king .of 
Kaarta, was meanwhile involved in a war with Kailon on the 
following occafion: The king of the latter country having 
died about this time, the fucceflion was difputed by his two 
fons.. The younger, Sambo Sego, prevailed, and drove his 
brother from the country. He fled to Gedingooma; and be- 
ing purfued there, Daily, who had lived in friendfhip with 
both brothers, retufed to give him up; at the fame time de- 
claring he would not fupport his claim, or interfere in the 
quarrel. Sambo Sego was much difpleafed with Daify’s con- 
duct, and joined with fome difaffeéted Kaartans in a plunder- 
ing expedition againft the king. Daify, who little expected 
fuch a vifit, had fent a number of people to Joko to plant 
corn, and colle their cattle, in order to fupply his army. 
Thefe people were all taken by Sambo Sego, who fent them 

*in caravans to be sop to the French at Fort Louis. Daif 
foon retaliated the attack. Having marched fecretly throu 4 
the woods, with eight hundred of his bef{ men, he furprifed 
in the night three large villages near Kooniakary ; in which 
finding many of his traitorous fubjects, he put them all to death, 
as well as all the able men of Kaflon that fell into his hands.— 
We find that the caufes of war between Kaarta and Bam- 
barra were fuch as are far from being peculiar to Africa, and 
operate wherever there are human paffions. They are found- 
ed on that general principle of jurifprudence, that an injury 
done muft be redrefled. The king of Bambarra demanded 
fatisfaction for an injury done to his fubjeéts ; fatisfa€tion be- 
ing refufed, he proceeded to enforce his right. Manfong’s 
expedition againft the Moors was to punifh the breach of con- 
tract, and not for the purpofe of making flaves. The war 
between Kaarta and Kaffon arofe from a very common caufe 
(not by any means juft) prote€tion afforded by one prince to an 
exile trom the country of another. Slavery again was the ef- 
fe& of the war, though not the caufe. The next hoftilities in 
which Daify was engaged was with rebels, with perfons who 
had made war againft their fovereign, aided and abetted by 
his enemi¢s, The king of Kaarta put to death all his prifoners ; 
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not only his traitorous fubjeéts, but, unlike the kings of Bam- 
barra and Kaffon, the captives from his enemy. € are not 
to look for his motive stragetlied in refentment and cruelty ; 
it appears from his treatment of Mr. Park, and his general 
character in point of humanity, that he was fuperior to the 
royal family of Kaffon ; but what was his fituation? At en- 
mity with Bambarra, Kaffon, and Ludamar, on different 
fides, he was fo hemmed in that he could not difpofe of his 
captives for flaves ; prifoners were put to death becaufe there 
was no means of carrying them to market. To a Briton, it 
is admitted, that between flavery and death there is no alter- 
native ; but to an African, from the daily objects of his ob- 
fervation and experience, from his modes and habits of think- 
ing, confidering, even though born free, flavery as one of the 
evils to which life muft moft probably be expofed, flaver 
muft be infinitely preferable to death. We may fairly afk 
advocates for the abolition of the flave-trade, whether they 
would conceive the Kaartans, when fold for flaves by the kin 
of Kaffon, thinking and feeling as feeble characters mul 
think and feel, and as not only Africans, but many Europeans, 
would think and feel, would not prefer their own lot to that of 
the prifoners of Kaffon put to death by the king of Kaarta; and 
whether, when working in the Weft India plantations, they 
would not think themfelves better off than if they were put to 
death in Kaffon? Although Mr. Park does not dire€tly give 
an opinion for or againft the abolition of the flave-trade, yet 
the facts which he brings forward are fuch as to fhow that the 
interefts of humanity would not be promoted by taking away 
fuch a vent for the captives in war. From his work a defence 
of the trade might be made on f{tronger and more comprehen- 
five grounds than any which have been yet occupied. Such a 
defence, we underftand, is preparing. 

In addition to the phyfical, motel; and commercial know- 
ledge that may be reaped from the perufal of this work, we 
find ip it the pureft fentiments of religion, and the jufteft 
views of its beneficial tendency. Far different is it from the 
fuperficial infidelity of Sonnini, and from the affected depth 
but real fhallownefs of Browne’s invective againft Chriftianity. 
As to the narrative of Park, it is extremely interefting.— 
The reader eagerly attends the writer chroush all his adven- 
tures, enters into his feelings, becaufe they are the feclings 
of nature in a fimilar fituation. We predic that Park’s 
Travels through Africa will be a ftanding book ; becanfe’ it is 
a book of ftrong fenfe, found principles, virtuous and _reli- 
gious fentiment. After all the fophiftry and jokes that have 
been thrown out from time to time againft religion, founded 
an a rock the {tands, 


Senfe arrives when merry jeits are paft. 
ART. 
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Art. VI. Shaw’s Hiffory and Aatiquities of Staffordfire. 
(Concluded from vp. 11.) 


HE parochial hiftory of a country, which confifts prin- 
cipally of deductions of property, and genealogies of 
private families, will not eafily afford extra@ts fora Reviewer. 

‘* But in the hands of a fenfible and judicious examiner, they are 
the hiftories of ancient manners, arts, and cuftoms. Even the defcents 
of property, which, except to a few families immediately concerned, 
are ufually thought the leait attractive parts of thefe topical difcuffions, 
often exhibit early modes of life, uncommon tenures, the peculiarities 
of obfolete laws, the practices of the feudal inftitution, the com. 
plexion of the times, and the traces of public tranfa¢tions,’’* 


Of all thefe Mr. Shaw’s Hiftory exhibits inftances. The 
extraordinary diverfion, called the ‘* Tutbury bull-running,” 
is detailed at large, Pp. 52—55. In P.120—121, is recorded 
the tenure of the manor of Whichnor, which was held by 
Sir Philip Somervile :— 


“ On certain conditions, of which the moft remarkable was to k 
a flitch of bacon hanging in his hall at all times of the year, except 
in Lent, that it might be delivered to any man or woman who thould 
come and demand it, and, at the fame time fwear, that he or the had 
been married a year and a day without repenting ; and, that it they 
were fingle, and to be married again, the demandant would take the 
fame party again before any other in the univerfe.”’ t 


The antient furvey of Needwood Foreft brings forward 
many fingular and long-forgotten features; while the full, 
but not tedious extracts from Mr. Mundy’s beautiful defcrip- 
tive poemt{ on the fubje&t, which, though printed, has never 
been publifhed, paint, with exquifite richnefs, the natural 
beauties of the fcenery. The “ traces of public tranfactions” 
have already fufficiently appeared by the letters regarding the 
Scotch Queen. 

All the pedigrees of any length are prirtted in tables, which, 
though more expenfive, is furely the only mode of difplaying 
them clearly. And the writer of this article, who has looked 
into them with a critical eye, has great pleafure in obferving 
that there appear among them none of thofe ‘* fanta/tic gene- 
alogies ” of which Warton complains as too frequently dif- 


— 





* Warton’s Preface to Kiddington, P. 3, 4. 

+ Noticed in a humourous paper of the Spectator, No. 607.” 
A fimilar tenure exifts at Dunmow, in Effex, but we believe James 
Hallett, Efq. the prefent owner, has endeavoured to abolith the cuf- 
tom, though fome claims have been made, perhaps a lictle {portively. 

t “* Needwood Foreft,’’ by Francis Noel Ciarke Mundy, Efg. 
ef Markeaton, near Derby. 
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cing works of this kind. Errors there may, nay, there 
muft, be ; but they are compiled with honefty, and from un- 
fufpicious documents. The fubjeéts of them, indeed, afford 
Jittle temptation to flatter ; for they are, for the moft part, of 
families extin&. Inftead of filling his pages with a fictitious 
parade of the defcent of thofe ae have bought their lotd- 
fhips within thefe ten years, Mr. Shaw very properly records 
the particulars of thofe whofe names we read of, and with to 
have illuftrated, in the memoirs of paft ages. 
To thofe whofe half-witted philofophy cants fcornfully 
*< of adventitious honours, and the idle pride of heraldry,” 
fuch*colle€tions as Mr. Shaw's may appear frivolous and nu- 
atory, and they hate them, perhaps, for encouraging thofe 
diftingtions, and refting upon thofe eftablifhments which they 
would fain deftroy. But to the curious enquirer, and even to 
the politician, they open fources of abundant reflection. The 
caufes of the rife and decay of families involve the topics of 
the moralift and the defigns of the legiflator. In all modern 
county hiftories we are altonifhed at the rapid mutation of 
property, and the numerous extinctions among thofe names 
Which had till lately furvived the fhock of centuries. We do 
hot recolle& that Mr. Shaw has recorded a fingle inftance of 
a family who, from a very remote pericd, have continued, in 
the male line, in poffeffion of the fame lordfhip to this day, 
among fuch places as come within the compafs of his prefent 
volume.* ‘The male anceftors of Lord Vernon indeed were 
owners of a lordfhip in Clifton Camville foon after the con- 
eft; and ftill poflefs property in the county; but their chief 
lose has for ages been removed into Derbythire. Under the 
in of Mayvefin-Ridware, occurs a moft curious and la- 
boured hiftory of the Norman family of Mayveyfin, which, 
continuing to flourifh here in the male line for ten genera- 
tions, cot, in the geign of Henry V. in an heirefs married 
to Sir John Cawarden, who, in fix more defcents, ended alfo 
in the time of Philip and Mary in females, of whom one 
married to Chadwicke ; and trom him is defcended, in the - 
Sth degree, Charles Chadwicke, Efq. the prefent poffeffor. 
This is an excellent fpecimen of what may be made of an 
honourable and authenticated pedigree when purfued with fkill, 
affiduity, and ‘‘ con amore.” It muft be admitted, that aiways 
to enter into fuch detail, would, even if the fubje€t gave {cope — 
for it, be too tedious and voluminous. But an occafional in- 
ftance of fuch refearch and minute inveftigation is exceeding] 
fatisfaGtory and delightful. The feveral engravings alfo which 





_ © The feat of Okeover, of which family he records the earlier 
defcents from the Burton Chartularies, does not belong to this volume. 
accompany 
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accompany this fubject, happily exhibit the imagery of our 
anceftors, and fill the mind with ideas of ‘ knights and barons 
bold,” and all the gorgeous fplendour of chivalry. 

More than forty years ago, Malachy Pofticthwayte,* a wri- 
ter well acquainted with the political ceconomy of the king- 
dom, made the following obfervation :— 


*¢ Since our debts have taken place, not near one-tenth of the 


land of England is poffeffed by the potterity or heirs of thofe who pof. © 


fefled St at the revolution: and if the extermination (as it may be 
juttly enough termed) is not univerfal, it is only becaufe there were.a 
few over-grown eftates, fuch as the Devonfhire, Bedford, Curzon, &c. 
which have been proof againft the walte of luxury and taxes,’’ + 


This obfervation at leaft deferves to be ferioufly refle&ted 
on. And, in the opinion of the writer of this article, no one 
among the many great traits in the adminiftration of Mr, Pitt, 
deferves higher praife, or will have more important and bene- 
ficial confequences, than the wildom and the boldnefs with 
which, after having already eftablifhed a powerful finking- 
fund, he has, in the fixth and feventh years of the moft ex- 
penfive and perilous war in which any nation was ever en- 


gaged, raifed a confiderable part of the fupplies within the’ 


year.t No meafure of finance fo equitable to the landed in- 
tereft has taken place fince the revolution ; and we hope that 
future hiftorians of counties will have to record fewer changes 
of property among the antient families, than have diftinguith 
ed the laft century. In this volume we have to regret the 
extinction of almoft aJl the moft ancient, fuch as Rollefton, 
Griffith, Arblafter, Rugely, Comberford, &c. though a con- 
fiderable proportion of -the prefent landholders have {till held 
their property for generations ; and a few even for centuries. 
Lord Uxbridge’s property had its origin at the diffolution ; 
and, among the reft, may be named Arden, Wolferfton, Dyot, 
Lane, Turton, Biddulph, Inge, &c. 

The hiftory of the city of Tichfield occupies more than an 
hundred clofely printed pages ; and contains a great variety of 
as clofely printed documents. And here are inferted the plea- 
fing lines of Mifs Seward, which we copied into an early 
number of the Anti-Jacobin. But to be impartial, we do not 





* Malachy Poftlethwayte, Efq. author of the * Englith Commer. 
cial Dittionary,”’ in 2 vol. folio, died 1767. 

+ © Great Britain’s True Syftem,’’ London, for A, Millar, 1757. 
8vo. atp.17. This work is not mentioned in the very thort and 
unfatisfactory account of Poftlethwayte in the New Gen, Biog. 
Dictionary. 

t The whole drift of Poftlethwayte’s book, here cited, is to raife 
the fupplies within the year. 
think 
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think Mr. Shaw has digefted this mafs of materials with his 
ufual induftry. They remain in rather too chaotic a ftate. 
The plates are numerous, and many of them fplendid ; 
particularly the aquatints of Lichficld Cathedral, and Tutbury 
Church ; and the view of Beaudefert, engraved by Wilfon. 
The following is a lift of the fubjects which diftinguith the 
illuminated copics :— 
tr. The map, executed by Faden in his beft manner, is coloured. 
2. | The two large aquatine plates of Tutbury Cafile and Church 
3- are coloured, by F. Jukes. 
4- | Alfo the plates of Fitherwick Hall, and ‘Tamworth 
§. J. Church. 


To thefe are added fix original drawings : 

1. Brickley Lodge, in Needwood Foreft. 

2. A north-raft View of King’s-Bromley Hall, &c. 

3. <A fouth-eaft View of Beaudefert. 

4 Aditant View of Fifherwick and Lichfield Cathedral, &c. 

s. A View of Elford-Hal!, Church, &c. 

6. A fouth-weft View of ‘Tamworth Caftle, Church, &c. 

And now, having given a larger fpace of our Review to the 
confideration of this work than our limits will often admit, 
we fhall take our leave with impatient wifhes for the appear- 
ance of another volume of the author’s laborious undertaking, 
of which we underftand a confiderable part is already advanced 
at the prefs. 





Art. VII. Fergufon’s Hifory of the Progre{s and Termi- 
nation of the Roman Republic. 


(Continued from Voi. IV. pe. 49») 


O allay the ferment raifed by the fedition of Tiberius 
Gracchus, it was fuppofed the Senate meant to have 
named Scipio Africanus Dictator, From his ability and 
firmnefs, it was expected that the {tate would be purged of the 
evils by which it was fo much diftra@ed. ‘That illuftrious 
citizen, having juft returned from Afia, propofed feveral {trong 
regulations for reftraining the audacious violence of the demo- 
cratic fa€tion, which {till remained, notwithitanding the fall 
of the demagogue :— 


‘¢ It is mentioned,’’ fays the author, * that Scipio, in the fpeech 
in which he made his propofitions, complained of threats and infults 
which had been offered to himfelf, and this gave occafion to a pro- 
ceflion, in which the Senate, followed by a great body of citizens, 
to teltify their abhorrence of fuch indignities to a perfon fo much 
re(pected, attended him from this meeting to his own houfe. Next 
morning he was found dead in his bed; but, notwithitanding the 
fufpicions 
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fufpicions of violence tranfmitted by different authors, nothing certain 
appears upon record, and no inqueft was ever made to difcover the 
ground of furmifes on this fubjett. This illuitrious citizen, not. 
withftanding his fervices, had incurred fo much the difpleafure of the 
people, that he had not the honours of a public funeral.’’ 


The fufpicions were ftrong againit the demagogues, but 
the power of the mob was then fo high that no enquiry was 
inftituted concerning this fudden event. While affairs were 
in this turbulent {tate at Rome, Caius Gracchus began to 
make his appearance. In the interval, between the death of 
Tiberius and the public outfet of Caius, feveral circumftances, 
apparently favourable to democratic innovation, had taken 
place. Scipio, the moft {trenuous and powerful fupporter of 
the balance of the con{titution, was dead. Metellus, another 
venerable Senator, and a pillar of the conftitution, was almoft 
put to death by a mob, and totally deprived of his property 
and influence. The Italian {tates began to apply for the rights 
of Roman citizens, and for the extenfion of fuffrage to Italy 
at large. Preparatory to his difcuilion of this extenfion, the 
learned writer gives a view of this privilege of the city, of the 
Itate of the Italian allies, and the grounds of their expe€tations. 
‘The fupporters of the ‘democratic faQtion were favourable to 
the defigns of the allies, aware that the extenfion of fuffrage, 
by multiplying the number of ignorant and dependent eleétors, 
would encreafe the democratical power. Of the character and 
progrefs of Caius Gracchus, Dr. Iergufon prefents to the 
reader the cleareft account that we have any where perufed : 
he no lefs ably marks the fpirit of the times in which that 
demagogue flourifhed. Gracchus foon fhowed what plan of 

olitics he was to embrace. He undertook the caufe of the 
Fealian {tates, and made a very fpecious harangue in their 
favour. The friends, however, of the eftablifhed order of 
things prev ailed. “Che democratic party, the following year, 
fucceeded in elevating a moft {trenuous demagogue, Fulvius 
Flaccus, to the confular power. ‘Though born a nobleman, 
and fprung from a family which had performed great fervices 
to the ftate, Flaccus had defcended to be a fubordinate leader 
of the loweft and moft factious of the populace. He had been 
the humble imitator and agent of Tiberius Gracchus. Raifed 
now to the firft office of the ftate, he began the funétions of 
his magiftracy by factious laws. He propofed a bill for ex- 
tending to the Italian ftates the right of fuffrage, and admif- 
fibility’ to the higher offices. Various meafures were brought 
forward by Gracchus, the object of which, feverally and 
jointly, was to concentrate all power in the people. Regu- 
lations, at firlt fight, of mere etiquette and precedency, were, 
on confideration, difcovered to proceed from the ‘tant in- 
tention 
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tention of elevating the populace and degrading the fenate. 
He endeavoured to deprive the fenate of their judicative power, 
and procured the tribunethip to himfelf fucceflive years, con- 
trary tolaw: he, with his adherent and underling, Fulvius, 
were eager for the Agrarian law, or diltribution of property, 
fo mueh connected with their views of univerfal fuffrage. 
The ariftocratical party carried the ele€tion of Opimius, a 
Conful of patriotifm and vigour. The demagogues began to 
defpair of fuccefs, and prepared force. The magiftrates cited 
Gracchus and Fulvius to appear. Thefe refufed to obey the 
Citation :— 


*¢ The capitol being fecured againft them,’”? fays Dr. Fergufon, 
’ # they took poft, with a numerous party in arms, on the Aventine 
Hili, which was oppofite to the Capitol, and from which, though 
more diftant, they equally looked down on the Circus, the Forum, 
ahd the place of aflembly. Gracchus and Fulvius, with their adhe. 
rents, were declared public enemies ; and a reward was offered to the 
perfon who fhould kill or fecure them. They were initantly attacked, 
and, after a lirtle refiftance, forced from their ground. Gracchus 
fled by the wooden bridge to the oppofite fide of the Tiber, and was 
there flain, either by his own hand, or by that of a faithful fervanr, 
who had undertaken the tafk of thus faving him, in his laft extremity, 
from falling into the power of his enemies. Fulvius was dragged to 
execution from a bath, where he attempted to conceal himfelf. The 
heads of both were carried to the Conful, and exchanged for the pro- 
mifed rewards.’”’ 


A confiderable degree of tranquillity followed the fuppreffion 
of the infurrections of the Gracchi; but the turbulent and 
corrupted charaéter of the people prevented it from being per- 
manent. In fuch governments as that of Rome then was, 
the order, or confufion of the ftate, depends, in a great degree, 
on the individual charaéter of the favourite or favourites of the 

revailing faction. In drawing characters, tracing and mark- 
ing their influence in a country fo fituated, the acutenefs, 
depth, and comprehenfion of Fergufon, are exhibited to the 
very greateft advantage. On the popular fide, foon after the 
death of Caius Gracchus, the celebrated Caius Marius made 
his’ appearance :— 


«€ Born of obfcure parents,’’ fays the author, ‘* in the town of 
Arpinum, on the Liris, and formed amidft the occupations of a pea. 
fant, and the hardfheps of a legionary foldier ; of ruitic manners, but 
of a refolute fpirit and eager ambition ; without any other apparent 
title than that of being a denifon of Rome, he now laid claim to the 
honours of the ftate. . He is remarkable for having fuffered more 
repulfes in his firt attempts to be elected into office, and for having 
fucceeded more frequently afterwards than’ any other Roman citizen 
during the ¢xiftence of the common-wealth,”” A 

S 
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As the genius of Marius wi is much more cor nprehenfive 

than that of cither of the Gracchi, and his views much greater, 
fo were his firft proceedings more cautious: he fought to efta- 
blifh his power before he manifefted his intentions ; his firtt 
political acts, though popular, were moderate ; it was by his 
military character that he raifed nimake lf to that eminence, 
whiche ncouraged | him to unfold the political views that proved 
fo dangerous to his country. In the hiftory of the campaigns, 
in which he bore firft, a fubordinate, and afterwards, a prin- 
cipal, part, this portion of hiftory naturally involves in it the 
Jugurthine war, which our hiltorian prefents before us in 
one view, marking its rife, progrefs, and termination; fhow- 
ing the procefs, obftacles, their removal, and their refult. 
‘The character of Jugurtha, which fome, judging very fuper- 
fic orien have magnified into a refemblance of that of Han- 
nibal, is, by Fergufon, fcanned with the utmoft accuracy ; 
acr = any daring, unprincip ed adventurer, by his cruelty dif- 
cutting and alienating thole who had been, and were difpofed 
to continue, the willing agents of his villainy. Of his plan 
to bribe the Roman Senators, th ugh he admits the ingenious 
refinement, he fhows the narrow, uncomprehentive, and 
fhort-fighted pelicy. 

In the choice of this plan,’ fays he, “ Jugurtha, like moft 
politicians that refine too much, had formed a fyitem with great 
Ingenuity, and fpoke of it with a fpecious wit; but had not taken 
into his account the whole circumitinces of the cafe in which he 
engaged, Rome, he ufed to fay, was a city to be fold; but he 
forgot that, though many Romans could be bougl ht, no treafure was 
fuficient to buy the republic; that to buy a fe w made it neceffars 
for him to buy many more; that as he raifed expectations, the 
number of expectants increafed without limit ; that the more he gave 
the more he was {till expected to give; that in a ftate which was 
broke into factions, if he gainel one party by his gifts, that alone 
would be fuficient to roufe up a: nother againft him; and, accordingly, 
after lavifhing his money to influence the councils of Rome, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to arms at laft, and to contend with the 
forces of the republic, after he had exhaufted his own treafure in 


attempting to corrupt her virtue.’”’ 


When, after the war againft Jugurtha had languifhed from 
either the inability or corruption of the Roman Generals, 
Metellus had, by his wife and valorous conduét, reftored the 
tarnifhed luftre of the Roman arms, Marius, firlt in command 
under him, was eagerly detirous to fucceed-his General in the 
a 9. | and command :— 

‘ He accordingly,’’ fays Dr. Fergufon, * appeared in the capa- 
city of candidate for this honour ; and by vaunting, inftead of con- 
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cealing the obfcurity of his birth; by inveighing againft the whole 
order of nobility, their drefs, their city manners, their Greek learn- 
ing, their family imoges, the itrefs they laid on the virtue of their 
anceftors to coi penfate the want of it in themfelves ; but more efpe- 
cially by arraignirg the dilatory conduct of Metellus, and by pro- 
mifing a {peedy iilue to the war, if it fhould be entrufted to himfelt ; 
a promife ‘to which, the force and ability he had fhewn in all the 
ftations he had hitherto filled, procured him much credit, he fo far 
won upon the people, that, in oppofition to the intereft of the nobles, 
and to the influence of all the leading men of the Senate, he prevailed 
in the election. His promotion was, in a particular manner, offenfive 
to Metellus, whofe reputation he had attacked, and to whom, by an 
exprefs order of the people, in contempt of a different arrangement 
made by the Senate, he was now to fucceed.”’ 


* Marius, in order to facilitate his levies, enlifted a number 
of neceflitous citizens, excluded by the law from ferving in 
the legions. This he did without oppofition from citizens of 
a fuperior fituation, who were pleafed with the relief the 
obtained from this part of their public burdens. The obfer- 
vations of our hiftorian on this change, in the conftituents of 
an army, difcover very profound views concerning the acce- 
leration of the downfall of Roman liberty, from the employ- 
ment of indigent mercenaries, and {hows that a force, con- 
fitting of men having an intereft in the country, is the fitteft 
for the purpofe of defence. 


“¢ This circumftance,’’ fays he, ‘is quoted as a remarkable and 
dangerous innovation in the Roman ftate, and is frequently mentioned 
among the lteps which haftened its ruin, ‘The example, no doubt, with 
its conf{quences, may inftrnct nations to diftinguifh the military ope- 
rations required at a diftance, from the more important object of pre- 
fervation and home defence ; fo that in declining the diftant fervice, 
the more refpectable orders of the veople may not think it neceffary 
to abandon themfelves to depredation at home. In the firft ages of 
Rome, the citizens, in political convention, were ftyled the army 
of their country, and fuch, in every age, is the army in whofe hand 
the freedom of nations is fecure. From the date of thefe levies at 
Rome, the fword began to pafs from the hands of thofe who were 
interefted in the prefervation of the republic, into the hands of others 
who were willing tomake it a prey. The circumftances of the times 
were fuch, indeed, as to give warning of the change. ‘The fervice 
of a legionary foldier abroad was become too fevere for thofe of the 
people who could live at their eaf, and it now opened to the necef- 
fitous a principal road to profit as well as honour. Marius, to faci- 
litate his levies, was willing to gratify both, and thus gave begin- 
ning to the formation of armies who were ready to fight for or againft 
the Laws of their courttry, and who, in the fequel, fubftituted battles 
in the itreets of Rome, for the bloodlefs contefts which, in the early 
ayes of Rome, had arifen from the divifions of party.” 


In 
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In the operations of Marius againtt Jugurtha, our hiftorian 
prefents to us, with fufficient fulnefs to make us perfectly ace 
qui tinted with them, the feries of caufes, events, and confe- 
e“quences, but without that particul arity of detail, which, though 
proper in Sallult, an hiftorian who fi nies fo foon atter they 
had taken place, yet would be unneceffary, and indeed fuper- 
fluous at prefent. In the clofe of his account of the war, he, as 
might be expe ted, introduces Lucius Cornelius Sylla; and 
the rife of that enmity between him and Marius which after- 
wards proved fo bloody to the commonwealth. Before our 
hiltorian enters on the following atchievements ot Marius 

againtt the Cimbri and Teutones, he takes a view of the cir- 
cumitances which revived the popular party at Rome. The 
Senate, trom the mifconduct of certain members in the 
Jugurthine war, had Joft a confiderable part of that authority 
which was commonly commenturate with the perfonal con- 
fideration of the greater number of its members. He does not 
admit the corruption of that order to altogether the fame ex- 
tent as Sallutt, who, ingenious and acute as he is, frequently 
draws more general ‘conclufions than his premifes will bear ; ; 
but ilill it was cvident that many of the Senators were ex- 
tremely depraved, and this depravity of a part the jealoufy of 
the people imputed to the whole. Wiih his Numidian and 
Cimbrian viétories the fame of Marius rofe, and he was con- 
fidered as the firft man of his time. Hence the party which 
he efpoufed naturally preponderated. Returned to Rome with 
fuch celebrity and influence, his character fully developed 
itfelf. 

«¢ Marius being new returned to the citv, might have quitted 
the paths of ambition with uncommon diltinétion and honour, 
An ordinary confulate, after his having been fo often called 
upon, in times of extreme danger, as the perfon moft likely to 
fave his country, could make no addition to his glory. His hei ‘ing 
fet afide in times of fecurity and leifure, on the contrary, muft have 
been the moft honourable and flatte ring comment that could have been 

made on his former ele€tions. But there is reafon to believe, that 
immoderate thirft cf power, and extreme animofity to his rivals, not 
enuine elevation of mind, were the chara¢teriftics of Marius, His 
ambition had hitherto paffed for an averfion to ariftocratical ufurpa* 
tions. But his affected and furious ‘conrempt of family diltin@ions, 
too often the offspring of fenfibility to the want of fuc h honours, by 
clafhing with the eftablithed fubordination of ranks in his country, 
became a fource of difaffe€tion to the ftate itfelf.”’ 


He was particularly jealous of Metellus, and, in order to 
remove that virtuous opponent of his srabltions defigns, he 


ehofe for his tools to inflame the people Glaucia and Satur- 
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ninus, two furious and unprincipled demagogves ; the former 
of whom was made prator, and the latter tribune. ‘To con- 
ciliate the affections of the poorer citizens, he procured feveral 
very popular laws to be enacied, of which the chief objects 
were, gifts of land and gratuitous diftributions of corn at the 
public expence. An oath was propofed to bind “te Senators 
to agree to any law and regulations that fhould be made by 
the popular party. ‘To fo unreafonable a propola ' Metellus 
would not fubmit, and, in confequence of his patriotic re- 
fufal, he was banifhed. The fenatorial party at length crufhed 
Saturninus, and prevailed fo tar as to be able to effect the re- 
call of Metellus, and the influence of Marius greatly declined. 


*Sylla, j in the wars both again(t the Africans “ania Gauls, had 


greatly diitineuifhed him felf yct had hitherto, though cenat 
of forty, interfered little i. the politics of the times; but 
when he did come forward, he ated with great effect. At 
this perio id of the hiftory, our author introduces him to the 
acquaintance of the political reader, as he had before to the 
ve a 


«© Lucius Cornelius Sylla, who had been Qneftor in the year of 


Rome fix hundred and forty-fix, now, after an interval of about four. 
teen years, and without having been kdile, ftood candidate for the 
office of Prxtor, Whether his negle¢t of political honours, during 
this period, proceeded from idlenets, or from want of ambition, 1s 
uncertain, His charaé¢ter will juttity cither conitruction, being equally 
fufceptible of diffipation, and of the difdain of ordinary diftiné ‘tions. 
The people, however, refufed to gratify him in his defire of paffing 
on to the oilice of Prator without beis ng Edile; as they were refolved 
to be gratified with the magnificent fhows of wild beafts, which his 
fuppofed correfpondence with the King of. Mauritania enabled him to 
furnifh. But to remove this objection to his preferment, he gave out, 
that as Pretor he fhould exhibit the fame fhows which were expected 
from him as Edile; and having, in the following year, perfiited in 
his fuit, he was accordingly elected, and fulfilled the expectations of 
the people ; infomuch, that he is faid to have let loofe in the Circus 
one hundred maned or male lions, and to have exhibited the method 
of baiting or fighting them by Mauritanian huntfinen. Such was the 
price which candidates for preferment at Rome were obliged to pay 
for the fuffrage of the pecp!e.”’ 
% Inthis variable feene, (he continues ») where fo many particular 
men excelled in genius and magnanimity, while meafures of ftate 
were affeCled by the caprice of a diforderly multitude, P. Rutilius, 
late Queitor in Afia, exhibited a fpectacle more than fufficient to 
counterbalance the a. of Sylla; and, if it were pe rmitted in any 
cafe whatever to treat our country with difdain, furnifhed an inftance 
to be applauded of the juft contempt with which the undeferved re- 
fentment of corrupt and malicious men may be flighted. Having re- 
formed 
® 














formed many abufes of the Equeftrian tax-gatherers in the province 
which he governed, he was himfelf brought before the tribunal of an 
Equeftrian jury, to be tried for the crime he had refrained in others, 
Jn this fituation he declined the aid of any friend, told the judges he 
would make no defence ; but ftated the particulars by which he had 
offended his profecutors, left the Court to decide, and, being condemn. 
ed, retired to Smyrna, where he ever after lived in great tranquillity P 
and could not be prevailed on, even by Sy lla, in the height of his 
power, to return to Rome. Great as the ftate and republic of Rome 
were become, unmerited difgrace was certainly a jult object of con, 
tempt or indifference to the worthy perfon on whom it was inflicted.” 


An event now took place in Italy which called forward the 
great talents and qualities of Sylia, and raifed him to an efti- 
mation equal to that in which Marius was held. Livius 
Drufus, a man of good family, but of that light calt of mind 
which contidered popularity as the highe!t good, propofed 
various Jaws in order to acquire the favour of the populace ; 
but the projet which he moitt eagerly fupported was that for 
extending the privilege of futfrage, by admitting the [talian 
allies on the rolls of Roman citizens. Drufus’s fudden death 
prevented him from carrying his innovation into execution, 
The Romans, in general, people as well as fenate, were ini- 
mical to fuch a participation ot a right on which they valued 
themfelves. The fuit of the allies was not only rejected, but 
its favourers among the Romans were looked upon as cri- 
minals. The allies began to concert their meafures, and de- 
puted delegates who fhould form a general convention to over- 
awe the Roman legiflature to confent to the intended reform, 
To fupport their pretenfions they had recourfe to arms; they 
formed themfelves into what they called the Italian Republic. 
A bloody civil war took place between them and the Romans, 
in which the Romans were by no means decifively fuccefstul, 
although where either Marius or Sylla commanded they gained 
victories. The Romans found it their intereft to admit thofe 
of the Italian ftates that had been leaft torward and violent 
to the defired privilege. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, had very greatly extended the 
antient limits of his kingdom , had expelled from their terri- 
tories Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, and Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, from their territories. He conquered Colchis, 


and other territories on the Euxine fea, and having made him- 
felf mafter of Afia Minor, he endeavoured to penetrate into 
Greece. 

“© In all the cities of Lower Afia, where the people, as ufual, 
wpon a change of matters, now openly declared their detettatton 


of the Roman dominion, he was received with open gates.— 
He 
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He got poffeffion of ‘the perfon of Oppius, by means of the inhabitants 
of Laodicea, where this General had taken refuge with a body of 
mercenaries. Thefe were allowed to difhand; but Opptus himfelt 
was conducted as a prifoner to the head-quarters of Mithridates, and 
in mockery of his ftate asa Roman governor, was made to pafgs 
through the cities in his way, with his fafces or enfigns of magiftracy 
carried before him. 

‘¢ Manius Acquilius likewife fell into the hands of the enemy, was 
treated with fimilar fcorn; and with a barbarity which nothing x but 
the moft criminal abufe of the power he had lately pofle fled could 
have deferved or provoked. Being carried round the cities of Afi: ‘, 
mounted on an afs, he was obliged at every place to declare, that his 
‘own avarice had been the caufe of the war ; and he was at lait put to 
death by the pouring of «melted gold into his throat.”’ 


It being now neceffary to enter into a moft vigorous war 
againft Mithridates, Sylla, having been eleéted Conful, being 
in the vigour of his age, was appointed to take the command 
againit the King of Pontus. Meanwhile Publius Sulpitius, tri- 
bune of the people, a turbulent and audacious demagogue, exer- 
cifed 2n uncontrolled power in the city. Marius appears to 
have been in the pikiieacs of Sulpitius; that tribune revoked 
the appointment of Sylla by a decree of the people, and faper- 
feded him in the command of the army again{t Mithridates, 
When this new appointment was notified to Sylla, being per- 
fectly fecure of the affection of his foldiers, which he had 
entirely conciliated during the Italian war, he advanced to 
Rome, triumphed over his enemies, and compelled Sulpitius 
and Marius to leave the city, and put feveral of their principal 
adherents to death. 

The intellectual, moral, military, and political charaCter of 
Sylla i is drawn with very great ability. The operations both 
in the Mithridatic and civil war, though concilely defcribed, 
yet exhibit a complete picture of the feries of events, and the 
characters of the agents, If {peaking of the horrid maflacres 
after Marius’s rcturn to Rome, he gives a dreadful picture of 
the barbarous deeds, in a city which was the fubject of mili- 
tary execution, and of the mind of Marius. 


*« The horrors (he fays) of this maffacre are to be imputed chiefly, 
if not entirely, to the fury of Marius, acting from the original afpe- 
rity of his own mind, {tung with animofity to every diitin¢tion of 
bicth, education, or manners, which marked the fuperior order of citi- 
zens, and now w rough up by recent difappointments of ambition, and 
by his foffe ‘rings in exile, into a deteftation and rancour, which no. 
thing fhort of fuch a fcene could affuage. In moft other places, in- 
decd, inftraments wou'd hive been wanting for the execution of fuch 
@ work: but at Rome were found, in futficient numbers, fugitive 


ilaves 
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flaves, eager to avenge their own fufferings in the blood of their 


matters ; 4 parties in privat te quarn $° thi eves capecting plunder in 
the marder of the wealthy ; a populece, fuch as every where is capable 


of the wildeft diforder, whee aflembled in occafional tumults ; but 
here peculiarly nurfed in fcenes of Ji enfe, with pretenfions to poli. 
tical importance, and even to fove relgnty, tetefting the fupe rior orders 
of the ftate, by whom they fel: themfe ves reitrained ; indigent, but 


looking for relief, not to their own in duitry or honeit arts, but to 


gratuli les, obtained by corruption or p inlic on oo. In their very 
entertainments or fports, wherher High hts of gladiators, or baiting of 


wild beatts, trained to a ruthlefs infen abiit y and indifference to 
blood ; fuch men, a * the example a authority of a leader, whom 
they had ry. confider as the champion of their caufe, and havi: 'g 


the feveral obic@s of eir fury at me rey, burit out inta.a feene of 
wild devattation, atrend:d with murders, rapes, and every {peci ies of 
outrage, which could arife fro m the fufpenfion of government in a flate 
where the diforderly were found in fuch numbers, and the moft power. 
ful reftr2ints were ne ceflary aa 


Soon after, the author gives an account of the death of this 
bloody tyrant, who proftituted his ability to fuch deteftable 
purpofes :— — 

‘¢ In the midft of thecries,’’ favs he, ‘* which were occafioned by 
thefe executions, the name of Sy lla, and the fame of his victories in 
Greece, gave continual pref, ge ofar tribution, no way likely to fall 
fhort of the provocat ‘on which was now given in the fubverfion of 
public order at Rome: and, although the principal author of thefe 
wrongs were not deitined to abide the furure confequences i in his own 
perfon, the immediare effect to him was fufficiently aweful. Even the 
obdurate foul of Marius, unable to endure fuch a loed of guilt and 
remorfe, prffed from the agitation of fury ‘o that of terror and noc. 
turnal fears, which gave ¢ vident tigns or indications of a difordered 
mind. Some one, he imagined, continually founded in his ears the 
words of a poet, Horrid :s the dying lion's den; and thefe words, 
being applied to himfelf, feemed to announce his approachirg diffo- 
lution. He took to the ufe of wine in excefs, contracted a pleurify, 
and died in the feventh day of his illnefs, in the f-venteent f 1 day of 
his laft, or feventh confulate, and in the feventieth year of his age ; 
Jeaving the tools he had employed in fubverting the government of 
his country to pay the forfeit ot his crimes, 

« Livy, it appears, from the remaining epitome of this part of his 
work, had made it a queftion, whether rt celeorated perfonage had 
been molt ufeful to his country as a foldier, or pernicious as a citizen? 
It has happened unfortunately for his fame, that he clofed the feene of 
life with examples of the latter kind. In what degree hie retained his 
genius or abilities, cannot be known. His intartabte thirft of power, 
like avarice in the cafe of the fuperannuated miter, feemed to grow 
with age. His hatred of the nobles, sorte in the obfcurity of 
his early life, remained with him after he himfelf had laid the ampleft 
N 4 foundations 
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foundations of nobility in his own Family. And he died in an 
attempt to extinguifh ‘all jot or regular government in the blood 
of thofe who were moft eminently qualified or difpofed to fuf- 
tain it.”’ 

(To he continued.) 








Art. VIII. Oratia in Theatro Callegiit Regalis Me. wate 
Londinenfis, ex Harvern Inftituto, babita Die Oétob. 
An. 1797, a Roberto Bourne. M. D. baa. acca 


Typis Academicis, impenfis Audtoris, 1797. 


Art. 1X. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lisyd Lord 
Kenyon, relative ta fome Conduét of the College of Phyfic ans 
of Le ndan, pofterior tothe Decifion of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the Cafe of Dr. Stanger and containing Obferva- 
tions cn a Principal Ground of that Decifion. By William 
Charles Wells, M. D. F.R.S. London, Printed by 
C. Whittingham, Dean-fireet, Fetter-lane, dated Sep- 
tember 1ft, 1799. 


N our Review of November, we entered into the Contro- 

verfy betwixt the Colleze of Phyficians and the Licentiates , 
ftrongly approved of Lord Kenyon’s decifion, the cond net 
of the Fellows, and the neceiffity of fupporting our an- 
tient Eftablifhments; at the fame time that we expofed and 
reprobated the prefumption and impudence of a Junto inter 
permiffos ad pratticandum, We noticed the turbulent {pirit of 
innovation and Revolution that was manifefted inthe proc ‘eed 
ings of Dr. Stanger, fupported by the liberal contribution of 
his Compeers: we proved that Dr. Ferris had not demon- 
{trated the injuftice, illegality, or iliiberality of the Verdict 
in the Court of King’s B. nch; and we now undertake to ex- 
amine and vindicate the prince ipal grounds of that decifion, and 
to expofe the malign ity, Jacobinifm, and flander of rk 
Wells. Thefe articles have attra&ted our more particu- 
lar attention from a letter tranf{initted to us by Anti-m Aix, 
which we fhall infert in our Mifcellanies; and asthe vindication 
of the truly good and truly great again(t Republicans, Retor- 
mers and levcllers, conftitutes one great object of our labours ; 
we have atten tively examined and enquired into the particular 
circumitances that have occafioned the Litigation, the temper 
of the parties at iffue, and the perverfely obftinate difpofition 


that actuates the vanguifhed, who, like Goldfmith’s Ex- 
cileman— 


htlil. 


‘© And e’en thongh vanquith’d he cou’d argue fill.” 
To give a tolerable idea of this litigated fubjeét to our 
readers, we will curforily view the proceedings of thefe enemies 
ty 
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to the eftablifhed Conititution of the Royal College, and to the 
priority of Oxtord and Cambridge Graduates. The jealouly of 
Scotch Doctors againtt the Me: nbers of our Univerfities has 
long been manifefted to all men of obfervation. We noticed, 
in our former Review, the fo/a/ exclufion of fuch Phyficians 
from the Medical Staff of the army during the Adminiltration 
of John Hunter, Surgeon General: he “had entirely fuper- 
feded Sir Clifton Wintringham, and exultingly boafted that 
he would have no /q! (are-Ca Doctors in his corps. ‘Thusa 
man that was educated asa Afechanic, was conttituted a fole 
judge of the merits of Phyticians ; a good Anatomifi was con- 
fidered well qualified to fe lect men the bet RY ‘quainted with 
the climates of the Welt-India Iflands, the moft eligible {cite 
for hofpitals, and the nature and cure of fluxes and the Yel- 
low Fever. Victor Hugues can give the beft account of the 
confequence of fuch appointments; for he detained not thefe 
men as prifoners, when captured, but returned them as his 
beft friends 5 and every thallow politician knows the mortality 
that prevailed in the expedition under Sir Charles Grey.— 
When Sir Lucas Pepys was appointed Phyfician General 
to the army, he foon found it neceilary to regenerate the Staff. 
For this purpofe he adopted the principle of nominating no 
one Phyfivian to the army, except he had previoufly been ex- 
amined as to his gualitic ations tn Warwick-lane; or unlefs he 
was a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge ; (for even their 
Ratchelors in Medicine mult have been Members of the Uni- 
verfity, double the number of years requilite for an Edinburgh 
or Leyden Doéor’s Degree ;) mult have received a liberal 
education, and not have been an Apothecary or Surgeon, who 
has had adiploma tranfmitted him, by the Mail Coach, from 
Abcerdeen, or St. Andrews. Surely every triend to his coun- 
try, and our brave foldicrs, muft be grateful for the regulation ; 
and appl: wid the magnanimity of Sir Lucas Pepys, who per- 
feveres in the right line eftablithed by him regardlefs of the 
flander, calumnies, and infinuations of the difappointed. 

This honourable and jut preference ot the Graduates of our 
Englith Univertities, has ftimulated the Affociated Licentiates of 
london to new exertions tor the purpofe ot abolithing the Roy- 
al College, ot deftroying its Ch: inter, and egualzing all Doctors. 
For this purpofe, they have /rberally fubferibed ; for this pur- 
pofe, fourteen, of the Icaft cautious of their body, pre fenteda 
memorial to the C ollege, dem: nding an Examination for a 
Fellowthip ; for this purpofe actions have been brought in the 
Court of King’ s Bench which have always been decided againft 
them ; and for this purpole the fpecious but delufive pamphlets 
of Drs. Ferris and Wells have been written. But here we 


cannot but ftigmatize the mode by which Dr, Wells circulates 
his 
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his poifonous ingredients. He wounds the perfon he attacks 
with an invifible weapon, and ftabs witha prefuming felf-fe- 
curity. For thefe flanderous infinuations are only diitributed 
among friends to the caufe ; the Printer’s name indeed is pub- 
lifhed in conformity to the late wife aét of Mr. Pitt, but in 
fome cafes we have heard it is induftrioufly blotted out with 
ink ; and the author imagined that he could effectually {creen 
it from the eye of his opponents. Anti-maftix, however, who 


: has fent us this article, is certainly not his friend; and he mutt 


now boldly avow himfelf a man/y champion, nota /Au/king op- 

onent, or retire difcomfited and difgraced from the field. We 
na alfo deem it a duty, on our part, to apprize our readers, 
that we have been at confiderable pains in enquiring into the 
general conduct, reputation, and abilities of the letter-writer 
(though Lord Kenyon molt prodad/y has never received the 
letter) and the profeffional characters he has attacked, as well 
as the grounds and jultice of their vindication by our corref- 
pondent, from what we confider authentic fources. . As our 
title is Anti-‘Facobin, as we examine with. fcrupulous eye all 
cabals, juntos, affiliated Fraternities, and innovating affocia- 
tions, any thing that exhibits a revolutionary fpirit claims our 
more peculiarattention. In forming our opinion alfo of what 
may properly be claffed under this head, we judge not merely 
by the words prefented to our eye, but by reading the a/?ions of 
men. Itdoes not follaw, then, that becaufe Dr. W. wasa 
true and faithful Loyalift in the American war, as he urges, 
that he has not, like many of his countrymen, been fince 
corrupted by French principles. A man alfo not conceiving 
himfelf fufpeéted of fome tendency to Republicaniim, will 
not adduce arguments to convince the Lord Chief Juftice to 
the contrary. Though the Doétor therefore is of the Temple 
affociation, it does not neceffarily follow that he isa true friend 
to the Church and King, for we know many /o/unteers that 
are Democrats from interefted views ; and the Dr. allows that 
he cannot refilt the imperious mandates of /e/f-intere/ his 
good, asthe following Extract fully proves: — 

«¢ No one can promife to himfelf that he will ftop at any certain 
point in villainy. ‘Temptation folicits him to proceed, and his 
powers of refiitance diminifh as he advances ; till at length he arrives 
where Aoncfy and truth feem no more than /care-crows, fet up by 
defigning men to prevent the week and timid from purfuing their own 
coop.” P. 71. 

Mr. Fox once afferted that he would not truft himfelf in 
the fame room with his fubfequent good friend, Lord North, 
and we fhould be forry to affociate with fuch a (a) ‘* loofe Ado- 





(a) * Sir William Blackftone, who, I believe, is not generally 
reckoned a loofe Moral: —Letter, P. 119. ralif ;** 
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ralift ;”’ for fuch are not the do&trines of Chriftians who can 
«* refiftevil,” butof Fatalifts, Predeftinarians, Gallic Theo- 
philanthropiits, or unprincipled agents deyoid of honour, for 
Nero a villain himfelf, aiferted that every one was a villain in 
heart. But we would inform Dr. W. that true geod cannot be 
obtained by ev:/ means, that ‘* wealth (on which his argu- 
ment turns) is of itfelf no good, but the means ot procuring 
agreeable fenfations to ourfclves, and fecuring us from the 
fufferings of indigence and an anxious folicitude for tuturi- 
ty.’ (4) But we thall proceed a little farther in examining the 
morality and principles contained in the pamphlet of Doc- 
tor W. | 
“© When a Phyfician is admitted by the College into the clafs 
of Licentiates, he gives his promife or faith, that he will ob- 
ferve the ftatutes, or readily pay the fines which fhall be im- 
pofed upon him for difobedience.* Sir William Blackftone, 
who, we believe, is not generally reckoned a loofe Moralift, 
holds it eftablithed, that, when a penalty is annexed to the 
non-compliance with laws, which enjoin only pofitrve duties, 
and forbid only fuch things as are not mala in fe, mala 
prohibita, mercly without any intermixture of moral guilt— 
the alternative is offered to every man, cither to abftain from 
this, or fubmit to fuch a penalty ; that his con/crence will be 
clear, which ever fide of the alternative he thinks proper to 
embrace. _Poffibly forme doubt may be entertained of the 
jultnefs of this do€trine, when applied to laws which affe& all 
erfans, and are ‘ made by thofe who are to be controled by them.’ 
ce. however this may be, it is, at leaf? certain, that no doubt 
canexitt, whether a Licentiate is entitled to take esther fide be 
plea/es of the alternative, which is offered to. him by the Col- 
lege themfelves, not by mplication, but by the molt dire@ and 
explicit expreffion with refpect to the obfervance of flatutes 
made always without his confent, and fometimes with the avowed 
defign of placing him beneath men, whom the laws of their 
common coyntry declare to be no more than his equals. He 
will even merit no blame from them as Law-givers, by dif- 
obeying fuch of their ftatutes as forbid what is evil in itfelf, 
provided he immediately pays the fines which are demanded from 
him. The blame which he here incurs, depends upon his 





4 


(4) Michaelis. 

* The Prefident fays to him—Dabis fidem te obfervaturum ftatuta 
Collegii, aut multas tibi contra facienti irrogandas prompte perfo- 
luturum, omn‘rque in arte mediea pro viribus facturum in honorem 
Collegii & reipuvtice utilitatem—to which he affeats, 
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having broken the laws of fome far higher power, thofe of 
God or his country.” P. 120—129. 
If Dr. W. wasa Loyal/if in 1775, there can be little doubt, 
from thefe Extracts, that in 1799, he adopts th: principles that 
roduced the rebellion in Anicrica, the doctrines that thofe 
ra dale are binding which ** are made by thofe who are ta ad 
postralied by them; thata man is not bound to * the sbfervance 
of fiatutes made always without his confer #;’’ and that the Pre- 
fident and Cenfors ot the College of Phyficians are the pi als 
of the Licentiates, or in other words, a Livery-man of London 
isequal ta an A/derman or Commin C yuncilman. Wetake this 
opportunity of expofing the Lackesan p rine. ‘ple relative to every 
man giving his confent to the formation of all Britifh laws 
virtuaily by his reprefentativ S» OF the majority of the members 
of the Houfe of Commous; by ftating the necellary acqui- 
efcence ot Peers, who ha ve no reprefentatives, to the laws of 
the realm, though they have entered their proteits againt{t the 
palling ot fuch law. If all men are flaves who are governed by 
laws, ‘¢ made without their confent,”’ the Nobility of this land 
who have entered their prote/ againit particular bills pa ling 
into alaw, yet are forcedto obey, or comply with its claufes, 
(confe quent tly the Dukes of Bedford, Norfolk, and Gratto 2: 
the Marquis of Lanfdown, Earls of Guildford, Derby, and 
Lauderdale, and Lords Holland and Oxford) are the s Saal 


far vs in Great Britain. Such is the Conflilutic n of Gre ‘at Bri- 


tain, and fuch faé?s completely overturn the theory of Locke, 
Price, Franklin, and Prieitly ; who would make eve ry pick- 
pocket and highway-man his own legiflator, every Sovereign 
Prince the ferva wt of the Majefly ot the Pe: opie, as exh uibit ed in 
the riots of 1780, when the Lord Mayor of London co-ope- 
rated with the fraternity of levellers and razers of Baftiles.— 
We fhall now proceed to examine the confcientious equivocati- 
ens and menial fP seamen of the fourteen Licentiates, who 
“¢ can take either fide they pieafe,’ who can do ** what ts evil 
in ttfelf, provided they immediately pay the fines which are de- 
manded from then, ai id who can violate the laws of an incor- 
porated focic ty eltabli ithed by the Government of our realm, 
without breaking the laws of their country.’ To the authority 
of Blackftone, (as quoted by Dr. W. but he refers not to the 
Book and Cha ipter, and we might que(ltion the accuracy of his 
Extract,) we thall oppofe the great Sanderjon de Obligatione 
Confc entie. The oath or affirmation of the Licentiates is not 
only » [} eory but prot uiffory; they pledge themfelves to obferve 
the fiuitute the & (lege, quantum i in illis jacet ; to syetens 
the aor 3 “E C. lege and the benefit of the body corpo- 
rate. But as it is poiliblé for they themfelvés to err fe ugh 
inadvertency 





Bourne’s Oretion—Wells’s Letter to Lerd Kenyon. Sg 


inadvertency or ignora nce, the f{tatutes make allowance for 
fuch aéts of unintentional omi fli n or commiffion, said admit 
a fine to compe fate f OT r fuch crimes ot imfrmity. But this at- 
tack on their privileves anid immunities, is deliberately con- 
erted tn violation of the /prrrt ond letter of their engagement 
to coniult the honcur oi ie College, for they are aéiual defer 
ters to he caufe which they have pledged themfelves to fupport 
and maintali, ais the word au/ cannot with pr priety be con- 
trued to admit the interpretation of Dr. W— 

When fuch have been the Bb moud ring and audacious pro. 


ceedings of the Licentiates, ‘fimply atk, whether the fub- 
fequeut elegant Extract Re De Bourne’s oration is flan- 
doves 7 
4@7OUS ¢ 


“* Oro autem permitt: LIS, ut priufquam ad eorum commemorationem 
= quorum ingeniis et munificentia res noftra in tantam 
mplitudinem cre rerint, mihi vobifque gratuler, quod has res eti- 
amnum noitras appellare fit datum. Nam veterum quidem inju- 
iarum memoriam oblivione§ delcram hare {clmus autem quam 
ioltil, animo, quam initructa acie, us hominum infenfa nuper 
m NOS, impetum fecerit. anes conatus guid-aliud propofitum 
, nifi ut in hoc Collegio perturbarentar et everterentur 


Non agebatur de contumacia reprimenda, non de muléta 


c ? 
huic vel illi circulatori, audacter malas fugs arrtes apud credulum val. 
gus, exercenti et venditanti, imponenda ; he res, molefte quamvis 


fint, levioris tamen funt momenti: fed agebatur de ftatu et dignitate 
Collegti, th ie, ut ita dicam de aris et focis noftris.. C mnjuravere 
enim multi (five odio five invidia, fi °, quod his te mportbus nimis 
graffatur, novarum reram ftudio, five honeftiore quavis caufa per- 
moti, non meum eft dicerc, fed qualicunque caufa permoti conja- 
Fa et quodeut ique op S, g rodct unque induftria, quodcunque 
folertia potuit, id omne in hoc contulere, ut labefactaretur auctoritas 
veitra ; ut mores inititutaque longa annorum ferie confirmata in de- 
fuetudinem abirent ; ut acatemiz noftrae privilegiis fuis {poliarentur ; 
ut denigue nihil effet, quod non loco dimoveretur fuo. Horum 
confilia con: itufque vos ea prud 00h ecaque conitantia quibus oportuit, 
repretliftis et fregiftis; atque tta reprefliftis et fregiftis, ut fe ultra 
commovere contra nos vix poffe videantur, Ideoque ut dixi mihi vo. 


bifgue gratulandum eft; gratular fom etiam patri zw cujus leges adhuc 


integrx funt et valent. -Maxune inf per vobis age ‘nde funt gratiz, 

quorum ductu hac ardua negotia od tam felicem exitum pervenerunt. 

Stat Liwacni nottri dormus, patria legtbus firmata, veitris confiliis 

munita, veftris yirtutibus ornata. Stat, iteta obfecro! diuturna.”’ Pp. 6. 
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190—Ct ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Art. X. Striffures on the Modern Syfiem of Female Edita 
cation, with a View of the Principles and Conduét prevalent 
among Hi omen of Kank and Fortune. By Hannah More. 
Svo. 2 Vols. Pr. 640. Price 8s. Cadell and Davies. 


799+ 
O find a book highly meriting popularity, really popular, 


is fo pleating, as well as-rare, a cecumitance, that we 
cannot forbear tocongratulate the public on the favourable re- 
ception given to the book now before us. Tat it deferves 
this flattering diftinction beyond many otkef works which yet 
have not met with it, we are fure the author would not thank 
us for afferting : but that it well deferves all the patronage tha 
it has met with, and even much more, we have no hetitation 
to declare is our fincere opinion. This receptton cannot be 
more gratifying to the author, than it is creditabl. to the pub- 
lic. Far gone as our age is in degeneracy and corruption, 
and much overcaft as (notwith{tanding fome few brighter rays 
of hope, which have lately thone on a benighted world, our 
horizon, all around, {till is,) we never can defpair of a people, 
who read works like this with eagernefs. We truft it has al- 
ready done much good ; and by the blefling of God, it will 
continue to do good ; and the author thus receive the only re- 
ward fhe feeks. 

The work is by no means a regular and fyftematic Treatife. 
on Female Education ; but confifts, as its title imports, of 
detached obfervations on the prefent practice of perfons of 
rank and fortune in the education of their daughters, as weil 
as on the principles and conduét of thofe females in elevated 
ftations, who are no longer under tuition. It may, then, 
fairly be regarded either as a continuation of, ora fupplement 
to, two other valuable works by the fame author, viz. 
*«« Thoughts on the Manners of the Great to general Society ;’ 
and, * An Eftimate of the Religion of the Fafhionable 
World :” and it would, perhaps, be a fufficient, if not the 
beft, Review we can give of the prefent publication, were we 
to fay of it only, that it carries on the fame eo and good 
purpofe, as it was the object of the works juft mentioned to 
promote, with undiminifhed ardour, zeal, and ability ; and 
then copy its table of contents. 

Ina work of: fuch variety, where, though by no means 
defultory, nor deficient in method, arrangement, and con- 
nexion, no one part is fo intimately blended with another, as 
to be much and materially injored by being detached from 
it, we flatter ourfelves no injuftice will be done either 
to 
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to the author or our readers, if, inftead of feleCting any par- 
ticular argument, or topic, as a whole, by way of “fpecimen, 
we content ourfelves with tranfcribing fuch pailages here and 
there as, in turning over the pages, tr commend themfelves to 
our notice, either on account of the fubjcct, or from the man- 
ner in which it is handled. 


ae Propriety is to a woman what the great Roman critic fays a@tion 
is to an orator; it is the firft, the fecond, the third requifite. A 
woman may be knowing, active, witty, and amufing ; but without 
propriety fhe cannot be amiable. Propriety is the centre, in which 
all the lines of duty and agreeablenefs meet. It is to chara¢ier what 
proportion is to figure, and grace to attitude. It docs not depend on 
any one perfection ; but it is the refult of general excellence.’ P. 6. 
vol. 1. 


A young man well-educated, and well-principled, juft fet- 
ting out in life, and defirous to ftand well with the tathion- 
able part of the female world, unfortunately finds them dif- 
pofed to— 


«¢ Treat with levity or derifion fubjefts.which he has been ufed to 
hear named with refpect. He could confute an argument, he could 
unravel a fophiftry ; but he cannot ftand a laugh. A fneer not at 
the truth of religion, for that perhaps they do not difbelieve, but ae 
its gravity, its unfeafonablenefs, its dullnefs, puts all his refolution 
to flight. He feels his miftake, and iiruggles to recover his credit; 
in order to which he adopts the gay afleciation of trying to feem 
worfe than he really is; he goes on to fay things v. hich he does net 
believe, and to deny things which he dees be lie Vey an d all to 0 «face 
the firft impreffion, and to recover a reputation which he has com. 
mitted to their hands, on whofe report he knows he fhell itand or fall, 
in thofe circles in which he is ambifious to fhine.”” Pp. 14. 


The following is not a more jult, than it is an inimitably 
well-drawn, character of Roufieau. 

«© The rare mifchief of this author confifts in his power of feduc- 
ing by falfehood thofe who love truth, but whofe minds are {till 
wavering, and whofe principles are not yet formed. He allures the 
warm-hearted to embrace vice, not becaufe they prefer vice, but be- 
caufe he gives to vice fo natural an air of yirtue: and ardent and en- 
thufiaitic youth, too confidently trufling in their integrity and their 
teacher, will be undone, while they fancy they are indulging in the 
nobleft feelings of their nature. Many authors will more infallibly 
complete the ruin of the loofe and ill-difpofed ; ; bat perhaps (if 1 may 
change the figure) there never was a net of fuch exquifite art and in. 
extricable workmanfhip {pread to entangle innocence and enfhare in. 
experience, as the writings of Rouffeau; and, unhappily, the victim 
does not even ftruggle in the toils, becaufe part of the delufion con- 
fifts in imagining that he is fet at liberty,’’ P. 34. - 
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Nor-is the following defcription of modern philofophy, as 
exhibited in the works of Kotzebue and other dramati({ts of the 
German fchool, lefs exact or exquilite. 

© This cool, calculating, intellectual wickednefs eats ont the ve 
heart and core of virtue; and, like a deadly mildew, blights and 
. Mrivels the blooming. promife of the human fpring. Its benumbin 2 
touch communicates a torpid flugeifh nefs, which paralyzes the fou 
Tt defcants on depravity, and details its groffeft acts as frigidly, as 
if its object were to allay the tumult of the paffions, while it is letting 
them loofe on mankind by pluc ting off the muzzle of prefent re ftrain t 
and future accountablenefs. ‘The fyitem is dire infofion compounded 
of bold impiety, brutith fenfuality, and exquifite folly ; wich, 
creeping fatally about the heart, checks the moral circulation, and 
totally ttops the pulfe of goodnefs by the extinction of the vital prin. 
cip le: thus not only choaking up the ftream of actual virtue, but dry ‘ 
ing up the very fountain of future remorfe and remote re pentance.’’ 
P. 49- 

“6 Yet, forgetting this, do we not educate our daughters, 
exclufively, for the tranfient period of youth, when it is to maturer 
life we ought to advert? Do we not educate them for a croud, for- 
getting that they are to live at home? for the world, and not for 
themfelves ? for fhow, and not for ufe? for time, and not for eterni- 
ty?” p. 67. 

See fome ftri€tures of extraordinary wit and poignancy on 
the extremely ridiculous ftrefs that is now laid on the arts of 
dancing and mufic, in p. 78, 79, &c. 

The following warm and animated encomium on our coun- 
try is too jut and generous, too noble, and (we had almoft 
faid) too apis to be pafied over unnoticed. 


—— A country! to which (th all its faults, which are 
many ) i whole world is now looki ing up Ww ithenvy and admir ition, 
as the feat of true glory, and comparative hi ippinefs : acountry, in 
which the exile, driven out by the crimes of his own, finds an home { 
a country, to obtain the protection of which it was claim enough to 
be unfortunate ; and no impediment to have been the fubject of her 
dirett foe! A country which, in this refpeét, humbly imit ating the 
Father ot Compailion, when it offered mercy to a fu ppliane enemy, 
never conditioned for merit, nor infifted on the virtues of the miferas 
ble as a preliminary to its own bounty.’’ Pp. 104. 


In Pp. 130, we find fome excellent hints, how children are 
to be trained to beftow their little charities, fo as that they 
may be ‘* habituated to combine two ideas, which ought never 
to be feparated, viz. charity and_ felt-denial. "And in 
Pp. 168, are fome highly important obfervations on the grea 
danger of rendering pupils fuperficial, merely through the 
facility by which what is called learning is now acquired, 
from 
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from the improved methods of communicating the elements 
of general knowledge. 


‘© Where fo much is done for them, may they not be let to do too 
little for themfelves 2? May there not be a moral difadvantage in pof- 
féfling tem with the notion, that learning may be acquired without 
diligence and labour? Sound education never can be made a primrofe 
path of dalliance. Do what we will, we cannot cheat children into 
learning, or play them into knowledge, according to the fmoothnefs 
of the modern creed. There is no idle way to any acquifitions, which 
really deferve the name.” 


There is nothing in Blackwall’s Sacred Claffics more juft, 
more appofite, and more beautiful than the following animated 
critique on the ftyle of the Scriptures. 


«© But here; as in other points, the facred writers, particularly of 
the New Teftament, prefent us with the pureft models ; and its natu- 
ral and unlaboured ftyle of expreffior isy perhaps, not the meaneft evi- 
dence of the truth of the Gofpel. There is throughout the whole 
narratives, no overcharged character, no elaborate defcription, no- 
thing f{tudioufly emphatical, as if truth itfelf were weak and wanted 
to be helped out. ‘There is little panegyric, and lefs invective ; none 
but on great, and awful, and juftifiable occafions. The authors record 
their own faults with she fame honefty as if they were the faults of 
other men, and the faults of other men with as little amplification as 
if they were their own. There is, perhaps, no book in which adjec- 
tives are fo {paringly ufed. A modett ftatement of the fat, with no 
colouring and little comment, is the example held out to us for cor- 
recting the exuberances of paffior and of language, by that diving 
volume which farnifhes us with the ftill more important rule of faith, 
and ftandard of prattice. Nor is the truth lowered by any feeblenefs ; 
for with all this plainnefs there is fo much force that a few fimple 
touches and artlefs ftrokes of feripture characters convey a ftronger 
outline of the perfon delineated, than is fometimes given by the moft 
elaborate portrait of more artificial hiftorians. If it be objeéted to 
this remark, that many parts of the facred writings abound in a lofty 
figurative and even hyperbolical ftyle ; this objection applies chiefly 
to the writings of the Old Teftament, and to the prophetical and 
poetical parts of that. But this metaphorical and florid ftyle is dif. 
tinét from the inaccurate and overitrained expreflion we have been 
cenfuring ; for that only is inaccuracy which leads toa falfe and in- 
adequate conception in the reader or hearer. The lofty ftyle of the 
Eaftera and of other heroic poetry does not fo miflead ; for the meta. 
phor is underftood to be a metaphor, and the imagery is underftood to 
be ornamental. The ftyle of the feriptures of the Old Teftument is 
not, it is true, plain in oppofition to figurative, nor fimple in oppo- 
fition to florid ; but it is plain and fimple in the beft fenfe ; it raifes 
no falfe idea; it gives an exact impretiion of the thing it means to 
convey ; and its very tropes aad figures, though bold, are never uns 
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natural or affeéted. Even when it exaggerates, it does not mifrepre- 
fent ; if it be hyperbolical, it is fo either in compliance with he gee 
mius of Oriental language, or in-compliance with co: ntempor: cnf. 
toms, or becaufe the fubject i is one which will be moft forcibly im- 
prefled by a bold figure. ‘The loftinefs of the expreflion deducts no- 


thing from the tru: h of the circumftance, and the imagery animates the 
reader without mifleading him.’’ Pp. 229 to 223. 


« ‘Their knowledge (i.e. the knowledge of women) is not often 
like the learning of men, to be re-produced in fome literary compo- 
fition, nor ever in any learned profeffion; but it is to come out in 
conduct. A lady ttudies, not that fhe may qualify herfelf to become 
an orator or a pleader, not that fhe may learn to debate, but to ac a 
She is to read the beft books, not fo much to enable her to talk « 
them, as to bring the improvement fhe derives from them to the rec- 
tification of her principles, and the formation of her habits. ‘The great 
ufes of fludy are to enable her to regulate her own mind, and to be 
ufeful to others.” VOL. 11. P. I. 


« WI hence, but by carefully preferving the original marks of dif- 
ference: ftamped by the hands of the Creator, would be derived the 
fuperior adv: intage of mixed fociety ? Have men no need to have 
their rofgh angles filed off, and their harfhneffes and afperities fmooth- 
ed and polifl: ed by affimilating with beings of more fottnefs and re- 
fincment? Are the ideas of women np aturally fo very judicious, are 
their principles fo rewvimerbly firm, are their views fo persed ly correct, 
are their judgments fo comple tely exatt, that there is occafion for no 
additional weight, no fuperadded flrength, no increafed clearnefs, 
none of that enlargement of mind, none of that additional invigorvtion 
which may be derived from the aids of the flronger fex? What 
identity could advantageoufly fuperfede an enlivening oppofition, and 
an interefling variety ot chayagter ? Is is not then more wife as well 
as more lronourable.to move contentedly in the plain path which Pro- 
vidence has obvioufly marked out to the fex, and in which cuftom has, 
for the moft part, rationally confined them, rather than to ftray auk- 
wardly, unbecomingly, and unfuccefsfully in a forbidden road? ‘To 
be the lawful pofleflors of a lefler domeitic territory, rather than the 
turbulent ufurpers of a wide ~ ignempire? To be good originals, 
rather than bad imitators? ‘To be the beft thing of one’s own kind, 
rather than an inferior thing even if it were of an higher kind? To 
be excellent women, rather ‘than indifferent men ?”” VOL. II. P. 23. 


Her character of the celebrated William Law is admirable. 


«¢ Few writers, except Pafcal, have direéted fo much acutenefs of 
reafoning, and fo much pointed wit, to this object. He not only 
makes the reader afraid of a worldly life on account of its finfulnefs, 
but afhamed of it on account of its folly. Few men, perhaps, lave 
had a deeper iniight into the human heart, or have more {kilfully 
srobed its corruptions: yet on points of doétrine his views do not 
feem to be juft; and his difguifitions are often unfound and fanciful ; 
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fo that a general perufal of his works would neither be e rofitable nor 
intelligible. . To a fafhionable worran immerfed in the vanities of 
life, or to a bufy man overwhelmed with its cares, I know no book 

fo applicable, or likely to ftrike them with equal force as to the 
vanity of the fhadows they are purfuing. But even in this work he is 
not a fafe guide to Evangelical light ; and in many of his others he 
is highly vifionary and whimfical : ond I have known fome excellent 
perfons who were firit led by this admirable genius to fee the wants 
of their own hearts, and the utter infufliciency of the world to fill up 
the craving void, who, though they became eminent for piety and 
felfdenial, have had heir uletulnefs abridged, and whofe minds have 
contraéted fomething of a monaitic feverity by an unqualified perufal 
of Mr. Law. True Chriftianity does not call on us to ftarve our 
bodies, but our conc eptions. As the mortified apifile of the holy and 
Self-dc nyINY Bap pty, preaching repentance becaule the kingdom: of 
heaven is at hand, Mr. Law has no fuperior. As a preacher of fal- 
vation on {criptural grounds I would follow other guides.’’ Pp. 210. 


But, we forbear, fince, to tranfcribe every pallage we admire 
in thefe valuable volumes, would be to tran{c ribs the greater 
part of the book. We mutt not, however, pafs over wholly with- 
out notice page 297, where our author, fomewhat too haftily, 
commences commentator; and feduced, as it would feem, by 
her natural partiality towards every thing that appears to be in- 
genious, gives a novel turn to the Epifile of St. Paul ; which 
has already brought down on her the objections of an author 
of fuch weight and ref{pectability, that, taking fhelter under 
her own proteft againit female polemics (vol. i. p. 47.) what- 
ever may be the cafe as to others, we vithuthe fhe will hardly 
venture to defend a pofition which we confefs we think fhe 
was ill advifed ever to advance. Her error (for an error it 
undoubtedly is) would, it is probable, not have been thought 
of fo much moment by her opponent, had it not been one of 
the favourite, though ill-founded, tenets of fome particularly 
zealous and refpeétable Chri(tians of our times ;. who, by this 
and fome other fimilar mifconceptions, feem to many, as well 
as to ourfelves, to threaten hardly lefs danger to our national 
church, than it has to apprehend from avowed feparatifts. 
But, forefeeing, as we do, that we {hall hereafter be called 
upon to refume this controverted queftion, we now wave it; 
obferving only, that if our prefent author took up this notion, 
as fome fuppofe fhe did, from the fchool of Mr. Wilberforce 
(fince it is by that title that the Chriftians in queftion are faid 
now to diftinguifh themfelves) they, in their turn, it is proba- 
ble, adopted it from the paraphrafe and notes on this Eoiftle, 
by Taylor, of Norwich; an author of unqueftionable abilities, 
yet certainly not particularly well entitled to the refpeét of the 
orthodox members of our eftablithment. 
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When, in P. 325, our author fays, that the reciprocal in- 
terceffion of the faithful followers of the fame Divine Matter, 
in fervent prayers for each other, ‘‘ 4ef realize that beautrful 
idea of the communton of faints,” we cannot but object to her 
epithet. It may be, and we think it is, one of the fenfes, in 
which that claufe of the creed is to be underftood: but, cer- 
tainly, neither the only one, nor that which the framers of the 
creed regarded as of the chief importance. Andif fhe will be 
pleafed to read either Pearfon on the Creed, Nicholls on the 
Common Prayer, or the Expofition of the Catechifm, by that 
learned divine, Bp. Skinner, of the Epifcopal Church of 
Scotland, we entertain little doubt that fhe will foon be uf 
our opinion. 

To thofe of our readers, who have perufed our extraéts 
with attention, it can hardly be neceffary for us to obferve, 
that it is not for its matter only, that this work is entitled to 


_the higheft commendation. That we are pleafed, and even 


delighted with her ftyle, we are proud to acknowledge: but 
that it ts to be preferred to that of Addifon, as fome of her 
more ardent admirers have alledged, we own we cannot yet 
bring ourfelves to think. The two writers are, indeed, fo 
very different in their manner, that they cannot well be com- 
pared as competitors or rivals for preference. Both are ex- 
cellent ; though they do not exactly excel in the fame way. 
Hardly any writer, ancient or modern, can be named who, 
like Additon, firength with fweetne{s joins ; whofe periods 
are fo nicely conftru€ted and arranged, that the omiffion or 
infertion ef almoft a fingle particle, or even an alteration of its 
oo would be injurious not only to the fenfe, but to its 

armony. That Mrs. More’s ftyle is fometimes, perhaps of- 
ten, more animated, more glowing, more replete with ima- 


gerys and, in general, more brilliant, we admit. Yet it has 


urprized us to note in this work feveral inaccuracies and de- 
fects in ftyle, which we are utterly at a lofs how to account 
for; being fure of this a that they could not proceed from 
ignorance, from an infenfibility to the importance of correét- 
nefs ; or from want of refpeét to the public. That we may 
effe€tually put our fair author on her guard either in a future 
edition, or in a future publication, we will here take the li- 
berty to fet down a lift of fuch pafflages as we deem excep- 
tionable in point of compofition ; claffed under four different 
heads, viz. 1. Inftances of queftionable grammar. 2, In- 
ftances of affected or pedantic writing. 3. Inftances of a 
ftyle fomewhat too familiar and colloquial. 4. Inftances 
ot carelefs or inelegant writing. To enable us to make this 
lift, we confefs we have read the work with care : this was a 
belt, 
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beft, and, we are perfuaded, the moft acceptable compliment 
that it was in our power tu pay her. We contefs alfo, that, 
in reviewing Mrs. More, we are ftudioufly faltidious. The 
Jmalleft [peck is Jeen on fnow: any appearance of incorreQnefs 
in fuch a writer, like cafual deviations from virtue in a perfon 
whofe conduct is generally correét, is almoft enough to fance 
tion error in inferior writers. 

1. ‘€ They appear,” i. e. the minority, p. xiii. of the Intro- 
duction. ‘* A young man, &c. &c. Ae fets out, &c."" Here 
are two nominatives to one verb in the fingular, p. 12, ‘* The 
author having now, &c. She would,” &c. ditto. * One can- 
not but be itruck with the wonderful contrait exhibited to our 
view, when we contemplate,” &c. p. 21. ** When they them- 
felves are not the hercine of the theme,” &c. p. 152. ** Women 
of real genius and extenfive knowledge, whofe friendfhip have 
conferred, &c. vol. ii. p. 8. The manner in which a verb is 
to be ufed after a conjunction has much perplexed our author ; 
for, fhe feems to have formed no fettled plan how to conduc 
herfelf in fuch fentences: thus,—‘‘ If that period was mark- 
ed,” &c. p. 19. ‘“* If he Aappen” (not happens, as in the pre- 
ceding inftance), Pp. 28. ‘* If it do not always thew itfelf,” 
&c. vot. ir. vp. 214. ‘If the author (fhall) /azard,” &c. 
VOL. 11, P. 239. ‘€ Whether the relater (fhall) ave been 
an eye-witnefs, &c.—or whether fhe (fhall, claim only the 
fecond-hand ot renown,” &. VOL. It. P. 77+ 

2. Aberrations, vp. 7. Imprefible, P. 38. Devafted, P. 50, 
Operative, P.122. Afcription, P. 285. Inimical, VOL. 11, 
rp. 14. We do not admit the ufe of this harth adjective in 
Amcrica, to be any authority to usin England. Approximate, 
ditto, p. 14. Taé, ditto, rp. 27. ducing, ditto, P. 51. 
Gbtufe, ditto, p. 98. Introverted, ditto, P. 128. Sedulity, 
ditto, P. 212, Dzfconneéted, ditto, P. 296. We beg lcave 
to recommend to our author fome very juft ftritures of her 
own, on this kind cf writing, in VOL. 11. P. 56 and 57. 

3. “ To expofe weakne/s of the /and,” &c. P. x. of the Ine 
troduction. ‘* Many a one,” P.10, “ Tnverfion is the order 
of the day,” &c. Pp. 23. ‘* When they get commended,” P. 
288. ‘No opportunity of gefting to know,” &c. VOL. II. 

P. 8. ditto, P. 50. ** te gets to believe,” &c. VOL. Il. P. 
131. and ditto 184. ‘* When /fuch a one knows, &c. VOL, 
II. P.g9. ‘* Sadly weak,” ditto, Pp. 218. ‘* His actions 
are mainly governed by it,” &c. ditto, P. 218. ** Should feel 
(be) ferioufly alarmed,” ditto, P. 276. 

4. In Pp. xii. of the Introdu€&tion, Mrs. More, freaking of 
herfelf, very properly, in our opinion, calls herfelf the author, 
net authorefs: yet, in P. 26, fhe has arbitre/s, rather than ar- 
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biter. She cannot be correé& in both the inftances. We with 
this point could be fettled and fixed: and if our judgement 
may aught avail, it is decidedly in favour of the mafculine 
(on the fame principle as gives it the preference in the Latin 
fyntax,) in all thofe cafes where there is nothing peculiarly 
xual | in the ufe of the term. Thus, as a female may be an 
author, an arbiter, a poet, an executor, or an inheritor, as well 
as a male, it feems better not to confufe what we write by any 
defignation of fex, ualéfs there fhould be fome particular rea- 
fons that call for it. In p. xiii. of the Introduction, two 
ienmediately confecutive fentences begin with For: and a 
fimilar inftance occurs alfo in VOL. rr. P. 88, ** anxious of 
deferving,” (to deferve) Pp. 56. ‘* When one confiders, &c.” 
There is no doubt, high and good authority for the ufe of this 
French idiom in our language : yet it cannot be unknown to 
our author, how vehemently Dr. Johnfon ufed to protcft ggainft 
it, notwithftanding that he ufed it himfelf. It feems, how- 

ever, to be a favourite with Mrs. More, fee Pp. 1, 2, and 21, 
and VOL. 11. Pp. 219, and Pp. 241. where it occurs again and 
again. ‘ But shofe (i. c. thofe perfons) know little,” &c. 
P. 65. 

*< It were well, Xc. if we, &c. (i.e. it would be well,) P. 75. 
“¢ A talent for conver/ation ‘fhould be the refult of educatic on, 
&c. (This is nota pleafant jingle,) p. 172. “ It is T iberius 
that (who) is,” &c. P. 199. 

The only inference we ‘can fuffer ourfelves to draw from 
this difplay of the flips of fo eminent a writer, is, that to 
write well is, certainly, no eafy attainment. Far from find- 
ing any caufe of triu: mph in our having detected fo many in- 
ftances of inadvertence, it has ferved only to infpire us with 
greater diffidence refpecting ourfelves. Had it tallen to her 
lot to review a work of ours, of equal length, we might have 
been proud indeed, had the faults which fhe detected not been 
more numerous; nay, we fhall almoft think it a matter of 
boalting if, even in this Review, the Reviewers themfelves 
have never fallen into any of the errors which their duty called 
on them to point out thus freely in another. 

We would fain flatter ourfelves, this valuable writer will 
not charge us with being too obtrufive and importunate ; if, 
prompted by an unfeigned regard for the beft interefts of our 
cllow fubjects in general, we venture to entreat her to con- 
tinue her labours. The edifice, of which fhe has here laid 
the foundation, is fpacious ; though fhe feems to us, as yet, 
but to have completely finithed its portico. To render it per- 
fectly fit and commodious for the large family for whofe ufe 


it 
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it is deftined, much ftill remains to be done. To drop our 
metaphor: that, to effect her noble purpofe of awakening us 
all to reflection and reformation, fhe fhould begin with thofe 
of the higheft rank, and great tt influence, was, no doubt, 
perfectly proper ; but, we hope, fhe will not top here. A 
large, and, in our eftimation, by no means the leaft efictent, 
part of the community, feems to us not yet to have been par- 


ticularly addreffed : we mean thofe of the middle claffes. Some |! 


appropriate and very interefting ftridures might, and we think 
fhould, yet be made on the {tyle of education that prevails 
among the daughters of thofe who, if not of rank, are yet of 
great importance in the focial fcale, that is, the gentry of the 
kingdom ; the daughters of mercantile men; of officers of 
the ; army, whofe fortunes and views are limited: > and (though 
laft, not leaft) the daughters of clergymen. That we are in- 
terefted in this requelt, we cannot be fo difingenuous as to 
deny: that both we and our families have derived fome be- 
nefit, as well as much pleafure, from the perufal of the vo- 
lumes already in our hands, we hope we are not deceived in 
believing: but, as we do not claim to take our ftation among 
perfons of Peer and fortune, we. think this benefit muit have 
been {till greater, had the ftriQures been more direétly calcu- 
lated for perfons in our [phere. And it fhould {timulate this 
lady {till -more to a compliance with our wifhes, to refleé, 
that fhould the ftop here, with much good fhe may, however 
unintentionally, have done fome harm. She is not now to be 
told, how prone we all are to ape the manners of our fupe- 
riors: whilft, therefore, our females read, as we hope all will 
read, the Stri@ures now before them, is there no danger that, 
finding themfelves thus indifcriminately addreffed, many, in 
fome of the humbler departments of life, may incautioufl 
be led to fancy themfelves, if not already ‘* women of vane 
and fortune,”’ yet deftined to become fuch ; and fo, inftead of 
becoming ufeful wives and mothers in a {phere of life that, 
upon the whole, is not lefs defirable than fome that are higher, 
be rendered the pert and peevifh, becaufe difappointed, de- 
pendents and hangers on, of fome more lofty quality relations. 
On thefe confiderations, and many more that might be men- 
tioned, we hope our petition will be attended to, and, if 
pofli ble, complied with: and we, as in duty bound, fall 
ever, Fr. 
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Art. XI. Thoughts on the Englifh Government. Addreffed te 
the Quiet Goon Sense of the people of England, in a 
Series of Letters. Letter the Second. 8vo. Pp. 216. 
Price 3s. 6d. Wright, London. 1799. 


HE firft of thefe Letters, our readers will recolle&, was 
publifhed towards the close of the year 1795. It very 
foon excited the attention of that party which had early 
avowed their admiration of the French Revolution, and had 
invariably contended for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Teft A@s. The principles which it contained, and the doc- 
trines which it fought to inculcate, were fo diametrically 
oppofite to the known fentiments of this defcription of men, 
that their indignation was immediately rouzed, and one of 
them, a gentleman, not very remarkable for the depth of his 
legal erudition, or the extent of his conftitutional knowledge, 
was inftruéted to call the attention of the House of Commons 
to the fubjeét ,; and he fucceeded fo far, to the aftonifhment 
of aconfiderable and well-in‘ormed part of the community, 
as to obtain inftructions to the Attorney General to profe- 
cute the book as a libel upon the conftitution. The Attorney 
General vbeyed these inftructions,* and a profecution was 
accordingly inftituted again{t the Editor, Mr. Reeves; but 
a verdict of acquittal at once put an end to the fuit, and to 
the hopes of the party. : 

The author, however, far from being fatisfied with this 
termination of the bufinefs, and feeling the confcioufnefs of 
having deferved the beit thanks of his countrymen, for hav- 
ing put them on their guard againft the innovating fpirit of 
the age; after waiting, in vain, to fee whether any of his 
numerous accufers would venture with him into the field of 
controverly, has, at length, deemed it neceffary to bring forth 
a vjndication of his principles, and to shew that he had not 
advanced any one pofition which he wag not fully able to fup- 
port, by author:ties of indifputable validity, ** by the beft 
opinions of the beft and ableft men.” 

The Editor’s Advertifement contains many ingenious and 
ffrewd remarks, whch are well worthy of public attention. 
He {tates the w rk to have been finifhed fome time, but, 
from the prevailing opinion that the author's opponents {tood 





* We learn from the * Advertifement’’ prefixed by the Ediror to 
the prefent publication, tha: the Atiorney General has fince publicly 
exprefied his regret that he did net oppofe this profecution in lirziae. 
—REVIEWER, lis alt : 

rae ete more 
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more_in need of apology than the author himfelf, referved 
until fome fit opportunity fhould arife for its publ cation. 
Such opportunity the propofition of an Union with Ireland 
had, in the opinion of the Editor, afforded, by leading to the 
difcuflion of {ome nice queftions of a conftitutional nature, in- 
timately conne&ed with the principal tepics canvaffed in this 
letter. He has availed himfelf, nor lefs fairly than fkilfully, of 
the advantage which this momentous circumftance gives to 
the author, as will be feen in the following extra@ :— 


** It muft, I think, be allowed that the defign of incorporating 
into one body the Lords and Commons of the two kingdoms, cannot 
be projected, in the way propofed, before we have made up our minds 
that thofe bodies are tranfient, fubfidiary, and occafional, while the 
fubitantive power of the King remains unchanged jand permanent ; 
and that, confiftently with the conftitutional mechanifm of the monar- 
chy, the Houfes of Parliament may be detached without diminifhing 
the capacity and power of the main fpring placed in the Crown, u 
which all the operations of the government depend. Yet fuch a view 
as this, (not, indeed, in the fame imagery,) of the comparative dura. 
bility of the King, and his Parliament, in the firft of thefe Letters, 
was then thought to be derogatory to the two Houfes of Parliament ; 
though it might be examplified to the underftanding of any common 
man, in the periodical viciffitudes of diffolution, and prorogation, 
Too impatient to ftop at thefe examples, many perfons imputed to the 
author that he muft mean fome more complete, and, indeed, a final 
diffolution ; and (to verify their ewn comment) they accordingly 
condemned him, as proje¢ting a violent revolution in the ftate. As 
they then put into our author’s mouth what he never faid, they now, 
in return, voluntarily do for him what he never could have expetted. 
They are now about to realize what they cenfured him for only fup- 
pofing, but what, in truth, he never did fuppofe. Conftitutionally 
{fpeaking, this Union cannot be effected without diflolving for ever 
two Parliaments, in order to make an Imperial one in their place for 
the United Kingdom; and yet, in the words of our author, ‘ the 
King is a King ftill,’’ and furvives thefe final diffolutions of the 
Legiflative Bodies, ‘* without change or diminution.’’ ‘Thus it is 
that fpeculations, which have been deemed by fome idle, and by 
others criminal, grow, after the heat of oppofition is over, to be 
thought harmlefs, then rational, and afterwards are taxed to furnifh 
principles for carrying into effect the wifeft meafures, ; 

‘* T hope this coincidence will reconcile our author to fome of his 
opponents. In a crifis of public anxiety and trepidation, he was 
facrificed to appeafe a momentary clamour; the fafhion and cry of 
the day are now gn his fide, and he claims the benefit of them.’’ 


(Adv. Pp. 6—8.) 
It is not, however, with a view merely to felf-vindication 


that the author now appears a fecond time before the ar 
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but for the nobler purpofe of afferting the true principles of 
the Conftitution. And this appears to us to have become ab- 
folutely neceflary ; firft, from the inconfiftencies into which 
mary, even of the beft Iriends of that Conftitution, have been 
betrayed, by an imprudent neglect to defend it againft its ene- 
mies, on the only ground on which it can properly and fuccefs- 
fully be deferided ; and, fecondly, from the ftrange do@trines 
which have been recently advanced, (by men who ought to 
know better,) on the origin of political power in general, and 
on the regal power in this country in particular : doétrines 
utterly repugnant to the genuine principles of the Britith 
Conftitution, and dire€tly iubverfive of the whole frame of 
civil fociety. 

Whe Editor’s motive for approving the projected Union 
with Ireland is thus explained :-— 


‘* Imprefled with the fame fentiments as the author, that the capa- 
city of Monarchy ’ above all other forms of government, to protect 
the liberties, rights, and privilege s of the fubject, confifts in the 
unity of the Supreme Power in a fingle perfon, it feems to me defi- 
sable, for a like reafon, that the legiflative advifers and counfellors 
of fuch fupreme power fhould not be divided into more deliberative 
aflemblies than is required to form a fingle Parliament. Upon thefe 
principles, which are, in my opinion, of the effence of our Confti- 
tution, 1 profefs myfelf one who fhall be glad to fee the Body Politic 
of Ireland ine orporated into the Body Politic of Great Britain, fo as 
to make one entire Monarchy. ‘The more the entirety of the Mc- 

narchy is fecured the more may the functions of it be afterwards ex. 
ercifed, di(tributed, or modified, with fafety, according to circum- 
tances. My fervent hope is that the King, and the People of thefe 
Kingdoms may lait for ever! the latrer being the great end for which 

our government (and all government) is inflituted ; the former being 
the great means by which it is preferved ; and may all the fubordinate 
functions placed by law under the authority of the King, whether 
they are Parliaments, or Councils, or Offices, be diffolved, or united ; 

reformed, reduced, or changed, if ever, and whenever, the good of 


the people fhall require it!’ (Adv. Pp. 13, 14.) 


The Editor, after mentioning the declatation of the late 
Attorney-General, (before noticed,) gives the following judi- 
cious admonition to his readers :--- 


<¢ T truft, fuch of our readers as take their judgement from good 
authorities, will come with lefs prejudice to th perafal of this letter, 
which avows and defends all the points in the former, that were fo 
miftakenly pronounced to be libellous. I truft alfo, that after one 
miitake, fo injurious to the reputation of the former Editor, who was 
the object of ity and (like other miftakes) not very creditable to 
thofe who made it, thefe writings will be received with fomewhat 
more 
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more liberality and fairnefs; and that they will firlt be made the 
fubject of temperate criticifm, before they are converted into a matter 
of crime. A little lefs earneitnefs to find out an author, and a little 
more to find out the meaning of his writings, would have left us all 
lefs to regret —but thefe things are now become a paflage of hiftory, 
and I with them to be remembered only for our inftru¢tion.”” 


The following are the contents of the Letter before us:— 


‘“* The Defign of the firft Letter vindicatcd—Authorities from Rea 
cords, Lew-writers, and others, to fupport its Doétrines—Hale, 
Coke, Clarendon, Wy hit. lock, Hoot: Wy Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, fF ie 
Thurlow, the prefent Attorney Gener ly he Expreffion of Three 
Eftates, Three Bnvackes of the Leg: Natur’, and Ki Mey Lords, a 
Commons, comfid red—Cen/ure of Op: nious + hr n Me ntefqurely Lockéy 
and other philofaphifing Politicrans—Criticijm on Blackfone and 
Woddefon Def uce of the Paragraph profecuted as libellaus—The 
Author's Accufers proved guilty of Pramunire—The Author's political 
Creed delivered in Nineteen Propofttions—Expoftulation on the Pro- 
fecution of Mr. Reeves,”’ 


Before we proceed to analyze the work, it is necefla 
fugvelt fome confiderations on a fubject much talked of but 
little underftood--the CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. A 
foreigner, on his arrival in this country, when he perufes the 
daily prints, and the numerous political pamphlets with 
which the prefs teems, and finds the Conttitution mentioned 
in every page, the fubject of perpetual declamation, is natu- 
rally led to fuppofe, that he has nothing to do but to apply 
to the firft perfon he meets in company, in order to obtain all 

offible information upon a topic fo interefting, and fo gene- 
rally difcuifed. Yet nothing is more certain than that his 
efforts to procure fuch information would be generally fruitlefs, 
though his applications were immediately directed to the 
authors of fuch publications. Even to the fimple queftion, 
What is the conttitution? he would be feldom able to obtain 
a fatisfactory anfwer. The fact is, that by the term Confti- 
tution (a very improper term, by the bye, of an origin com- 
paratively modern, and the ufe of which can only. be fanc- 
tioned by general cuftom,) are meant, ‘ all the Kiws, ftatute 
and common,” by which the form and mode of government 
have been fettled and regulated. Hence, it follows, of necef- 
fity, that the only mode of acquiring a competent knowledge 
of the conftitution is, by ftudying the laws of the country, 
tracing them from their origin to their prefent ftate, marking 
all the variations which they have, trom time totime, under- 
gone, and noting the circumftances which gave rife to fuch 
variations, It feldom happens that a foreigner has either an 
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adequate inducement to feck, or adequate means to acquire, 
this fpecies of knowledge ; and thus the fuperficial and unfa- 
tisfaStory publication of De Lolme, with the miftaken notions 
of the learned and profound Montefquicu, may be naturally 
accounted for. It will be eafily. conceived that the numerous 
herd of pamphleteers and paragraph-writers, who talk fo per- 
petually, and with fo much confidence, of the conftitution, 
are little better informed on the fubje@ ; and the clafs of can- 


fiitutional lawyers, a fet of men who, by an affeCtation peculiar 


to themfelves, feem to confider the laws and the conttitution 

as two diftinét and feparate objeé&ts, are not much more to be 

depended upon than the other defcriptions of perfons before 
entioned. 

The author of this tract has qualified himfelf moft com- 

letely for the important difcuffion which he has undertaken, 
y's deep and Jaborious attention to the /egal hiftory of Great 
Britain, from the earlicft dawn of civil government to its 
prefent advanced and meliorated ftate. ‘The authorities by 
which he fupports his various pofitions are, confequently, 
fuch as the bolde(t Barrifter at the bar, even in thefe enlighten- 
ed days of forenfic arrogance, egotifm, and prefumption, 
would not dare to impeach. His opinions are fo perfeétly 
confenant with thofe of the great luminaries which have, at 
different periods, fhed a fuperlative luftre over our courts of 
law, and which are yet looked up to with refpeét, amounting 
almoft to veneration, by the high charaéters which prefide 
ever the adminiftration of juftice in this country, that it ap- 
pears to us impoffible to queftion the validity of the one, with- 
out paffing condemnation on the others ; and the prefumption 
of Barrifters has not yet reached quite fo far. 

We had committed thefe refle&tions to paper, when this 
fecond Letter was firft put into our hands, eighteen months 
ago, and before the Editor’s Advertifement (of March, 1799.) 
was prefixed to it, 

In his vindication of his “* Firft Letter,” the author fets 
out by ftating his acquiefcence in a principle laid down by the 
late Attorney General, in the memorable debates on the 
Regency Bill, and concurred in by the majority of the two 
Houfes of Parliament, that ‘‘ as to the Conftitution, and the 
maxims on which it is founded, he confidered that the form of 
the conftitution was the /ubfance of the conftitution.” He 
aene the moft fatisfa&tory reafons for this deference to the 
authority of forms; and then proceeds to demonftrate that he 
had, in his former publication, taken up the conftitution as it 
appears in the forms of it—in records of Parliament—in the 
ftatute book—and in other ancient documents, We cannot 
follow 
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follow the author through the whole of this defence, which is 
conducted in a mafterly manner, and is to us, at leaft, perfec&- 
ly fatisfactory and convincive. 

He difcuiles the legal rights and prerogatives of the King, 
particularly his /egiflative power, in a cloar and perfpicuous 
manner ; and jultifies his arguments, on this head, by extracts 
from the ‘* Analyfis” of Lord Hale, a judge, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, ‘‘ known all his life for an inclination favourable to 
the liberty of the fubje&t ;” from the Inftitutes of Lord Coke, 
the writings of Whitelock, the Precedents of Hatfel, the 
rear books of Edward the Third, the Ecclefiaftical Polity of 

looker, the Reports of Sir Michael Fofter, anda variety of 
other refpectable teftimonies. 
(Lo be continued.) 





POLITICS. 





Art. XII. Speech of the Right Honourable Sylvefter Douglas, in 
the Houfe of Commons, Monday, April 23, 1799, om feconding 
the Motion of the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for the Houfe to agree with the Lords in an Addre/s to 
his Majefty, relative to an Unicn with Ireland, 8vo. Pp. 196. 


3s. 6d. Wright. 1799. 
HIS is one of the moft able difcourfes, on the fubje&t of the 


Union, which has yet come under our confideration. The 
fpeaker had, evidently, confidered the queftion under every poflible 
point of view, and had deeply ftudied every topic connected there- 
with: its political and commercial effects are here traced in a mafterly 
manner, and all the arguments arranged with equal perfpicuity and 
ftrength. Any attempt to analyze fuch a fpeech, without exceeding 
the limits of our work, would, neceffarily, be fruitlefs: it mutt be 
read in order to be appreciated, and it ought to be read by every 
one who is anxious to acquire a true knowledge of the important mea- 
fure to which it reters. 

The objection founded on the alledged incompetency of Parliament, 
forms a diftinét confideration, and is here more, fuccefsfully confuted 
than in any preceding publication. We hall, therefore, extract the 
paflage, which we do the more readily, as it contains fome judicious 
obfervations on a conititutional point of importance, which perfectly 
correfpond with our own fentiments on that head. We conclude, 
however, that when the Honourable Gentleman applies the fa/S:onable 
appellation of the Third Eftate to the Commons Houfe of Parliament, 
he, of courfe, means to admit, that the Lords Spirituel and the 


Lords Temporal form the other two Eftates ; becaufe we cannot fufpect 
one, 
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* 


one, who is fo converfant with the conftitution of our government as 
Mr. Douglas unqueitionably is, of being led away by the fanciful 
fpeculations of our conftitutional lawyers :— 


“ 


“Ifthe Parliament, in our reprefentative government, is not competent to treat 
ef, and conclude an incorporated Union, there is no authority which is; and, 
confléquently, a legitimate Union, in fuch governments, n-ver could take place. 

* The conitituent body, or the eleétors, have no fuch authority ; they have not, 
by the practice or true theory of our conftitution, any power of deliberation on 
‘any queition whatever; their only bufinefs as eleCtors being that of feleéting and 
nominating thofe whom they think the fittefl perfons to exercife that fhare of legil- 
lation which is vefted in the third eliate of Parliament : the aft, of the eleétion is 
the beginning and end of their functions; the latent political rights of the people 
at large, whatever they may be, have not been delegated to them ; and thole gen- 
tlemen, on the other fide, who are.the molt ftrenuous advocates agawit a Union, 
would, I fhould think, be very unwilling to devolve that authority which is denied 

ithe elected, on the elettive body, as now conitituted ; fince, in their opinion, 
thy ought to be deprived of the very cleftive franchife itfelf, by what they call a 
reform of Parliament; the {cheme of {uch reform being, in many imftances literally, 
aud virtually in all, to deprive the prefent electors of that franchife. 

But if the eleétors cannot deliberate aud decide on fuch a meafure, much lefs 
can the people at large; who never, 1 believe, in the {malleft ftate, or moft com- 
— democracy, have exercifed, in fact, by univerfal individual fuffrage, deli- 

rative, judicial, or legiflative authority. Yet to maintain that the conititutional 
legiflature of acountry has not the right of doing certain atts, however clearly 
beneficial to that country, without a previous {pecial gommiffion from the mals of 
the uation, leads immediately to the falfe and mifchievous principle of the dire 
Sovereignty of the people, and to that equally mifchievous fiction to which it has 
given rife, viz. That an original compact between the governors aud governed is the 
only lawtul foundation of government. Indeed, to refort to the elementary parts 
of a nation, the numerical aggregate of individuals compofing it, for authority to 
form a Union, would be a complete admiffion of fuch fovereignty ; as the terms 
and conditions with which this numerical mafs might choofe to accompany that 
delegation of power, would be an exemplification of fuch original compact. But 
what fort ot philofophy is that which traces the foundation of all political pheno- 
mena to a fatt which no hiflory fhows ever to have exifted, which theconfideration 
of the bu:nan character and the daily tranfa&tions, and paft and prefent fituations of 
life, demonitrate to be, and always to have been, impoffible, and every attémpt to 
realize which either by the Jacqueri¢e in ancient France, the Wat Tylers and Jack 
Straws in England, or the modern Jacobins, has proved as pernicious and de- 
itructive, as to fuppofe the poflibility of its a€tual exiftence, is foolifh and abfurd. 
The fatal confequences of fuch attempts to reflore, as it is called, to the people the 
fovereignty they are imagined to have farmed out, as it were, to their rulers, Fbjedt 
to divers claims of forfeiture and re-entry, has indeed been too well illuitrated by 
the late eventful hiftory of a neighbouring kingdom, for us here, or our fellow- 
fubjeéts in Ireland, to require much argument to convince us of its folly and 
wickednefs. It has, in that country, overturned the throne of the Monarch and 
the altars of God: it has fanétioned murder, parricide, and regicide ; and has taught 
every illiterate peafant to confider himfelt as a fit candidate for fupreme power, the 
fovereign of his fovereign, and the lawgiver of mankind— 


* Ergo, regibus occifis, Jubverfa jacebat 
Priftina majeflas foliorum et fceptra fuperba, 
Res itague ad fummam fecem turbafque redibat.’* 

* I agree with a perfon juftly eminent, and tor whom I entertain a very fincere 
ref{peét, when he fays, * that it is dangerous in a popular aflembly to {tate that there 
are points where the powers of the legiflature end, and thofe of the people at large 
begin.’t Indeed, I know of no point where a legitimate conititutional power in 










*  Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1135.” 


+ “ Vide the Speech of the Right Hon. John Fofter, pr. 108.” 
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the | pene at large*begins ; there may be fome very {pecial cafes to which that of 
the he {lature cannot Teoh: ; and in whieh, accordi: % to iny conception, when any 
mneafut ire bec omes neceflary and unavoidable, not the power, #1. ¢ amy mg rhtjwl 
pe wer of the people, but the diffolution of the conttitution ana government, wil 
becin ; from which anarchy it muft be left, in tuch caies, to chance, to the cire 


x 


cumiutandes of the times, and to the prudence and virtue of individuals pofiefhng 
influence, either perfonal or from fituation, to extricate the nation, It is, indeed, 
delicate and dangerous-wartonly to moot fuch fort of cales? No judge of humas 
nature who 1s a friend to his country, ever will; whatever inay be his particular 
creed and party on matters fairly debatcable, and opew to a iaie dilicrence um 


opinion.” 


Arr. XIII. StriAures ow the propofed Union beteween Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a occas onal Remarks, By Nichol: 5 Giy, Efg. 
F . Meade R806 lp. 39- 1S. Stockdale. 1799- 


IF we may judge from this tract, the author’s difpofition corte. 
fponds with his name ; for a vein ot {prightly good humour pervades 
the whole, and ferves, as a picafing vehicle, for many fhrewd obfer- 
vations, and many pertinent reflections. Adopting the Spectator’s 
advice, he gives the following account of himfeli to his readers :—~ 


¢ T fhall juft tell them that I was born in Ireland, am originally of an Englity 


family who fettled in that kingdom the middie of the laft century. 1 now, trom 
private tamily motives, of no confequence to any one but miyielf, retide here, 
and here moft probably fhall live and die. The tamily eftate, of about three 
thoufand pounds a year, I found, at my father’s death, twenty years ago, mugh 
impaired. He was a hofpitable genesous man, but improvident. However, 
what fiill remains is to me, a fingle man, an ample independent competency, 
fully dufficient to all the necefiaries of life, and even to fome of its luxuries. 
Being of a very aétive and itineiant difpofition, and having-nothing elfe to do, I 
fet out (though then pait filty, when the hey-dey in the blood-is over, and 
reafon more~ matured) on one of the moft extenfive continental tours that I 
believe few men have made. Viliting with a good deal of attention for the {pace 
of eight years the whole of Europe (with fome part of Afia,) from Malta to 
Peteriburgh, and from London to Conflantinople, and yet not fatisfied with all 


thele peregrinations, | am juft now returned trom a four months excurfion, of 


abeve twelve hundred miles, through thefe two kingdoms.” Pp. a, 4. 


He then tells us that he iately vifited his native country, after a 
long abfence, and found it, on an attentive obfervation, fo circum- 
ftanced as to render fome alteration of its political fyitem abfolutely 
neceilary. ‘The only effective alteration is, in his opinion, an Union, 
which he found to be the general topic of converfation among all de- 
fcriptions of perfons. To the inveterate enemies of this mea! ure, who 


reprefent it as fraught with inevitable deitru¢tion to Ireland, he puts 


One pertinent queftion :—‘* Whofe intereit can it be thus to deitroy 
and fubdue this kingdom ? It cannot be the intereft of England, thae 
is impofiible ;~ for the more you flouriih the greater will be their 
advantages ; they w ould be richer, itronger, more powerlul, &c. jut 
in the fume proportion.’” 

The defeription of the prefent ftate of Ireland, from fo impartial 
an obferver, cannot be unintercfting to our readers, who will find in 
Mr. Gay’s Strictures, as much goo 4 fenfe as good humour :— 


' “ Having 
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** Having faid thus much, I will now adduce my reafons why Iam fo fanguine 
in my hopes and wifhes for an Union, firm and lafting between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which, after fome years abfence, I have lately vifited, travelled 
over the greater part, and I muft freely own, and forry I am to fay it, I cannot 
report any very favourable pifture ; I faw no great improvemenf, not much 
melioration fince I left it. Little progrefiive. I faw no new towns arife, nor 
enlargement of old, but the contrary; dilapidations in fome, no great increafe 
of gentlemens’ hou'es, rather the reverfe; for many of them were facked, pil- 
laged, and deftroyed, by the late horrid, infamous, cruel, bloody, and difgrace- 
ful’rebellion, an everlafting blot to Irith annals. No great increafe of commerce, 
manufactures, &c. and fo I was told by others in that line that there was very 
little. I faw few new plantations, hedges, or inclofures, and yet thefe are great 
additional beauties to all countries. The inns in general were very bad: T will 
not defcribe them, but I felcthem. I did not perceive that the ftate of the poor 
and the peafantry was in any thing bettered ; and I will freely here declare, that 
the poor and peafantry of Ireland are the worft clothed, the worft fed, and the 
worft lodged, of any in Europe; and this I fay from ccular conviétion. The 
houfe, or rather hut, of an Irith peafant, is the cave of famine, dirt, rags, and 
naftinefs ; and in this every gentleman in the kingdom that I {poke to on the 
fubje& fully agreed with me. Thoufands without fhoes or ftockings ; all which 
are furely ftrong criterions, query whether they are not the beft to form a juft 
judgement of the profperity or poverty of a nation? And here I cannot help 
citing a very apt quotation or two, and fully corroborative of my epinion on this 
ee itaken from one of the greateft men and beft Irith patriots of this age, no 
efs than the great Dr. Berkeley, Bifhop of Cloyne, in his book called the Querift, 
printed in the year 1750; he afks, ‘ Whether the bulk of our Irith natives are 
not kept from thriving by that cynical content in dirt and beggary, which they 
poffefs to a degree beyond any other people in Chrifiendom ? Again he atks, 
* Whether the creating of wants be not the likelieft way to produce induftry in a 
people ? and whether, If our peafants were accuftomed to eat beef, and wear 
thoes, they would not be more induftrious ?? Thefe are his words: This was the 
ftate of the poor near half a century ago, and it is in nothing fince improved. 

** Again, 1 found drunkennets very prevalent, and whitky ftill kept its fway— 
that baneful drug to Irith profperity and Irith indudry, and fuch will it ever be 
till totally abolifhed, or fo moditied as to render it above the purchate of the 

r. 

** Seeing things thus, the prefent fituation of Ireland, certainly not flattering 
nor flourithing, the ftate of the poor, &c. &c. I reafoned with mytelf, What 
is this ? what can all this mean? Now, at the end of the eighteenth century, fo 
little advanced, fo little improved ; comparatively with England, nothing ; 
though not many miles diftant from each other, yet with a conftant retident 
Parliament meeting in the capital five or fix months in each year; yet, I again 
repeat it, fo little done!’ Pp, 15—19. 


Art. XIV. Union, a Plague ; in Anfwer to Connfellor M‘Kenna’s 
Memoire on the projedted Union. By P. Sheehy, Efg. A. M. 
8vo. Pp. 51. 1s. Hill, Dublin. 1799. 


THAT Mr. Sheehy may be a Matter of Arts we fhall not pretend 
to difpute, but that he is not a mafter of the art of writing or reas 
foning we do not hefitate to declare ; for a more contemptible rhap- 
fody than the pamphlet before us we have never been fo unfortunate 
as to read. We do not mean any difrefpect to the natives of the 
fifter kingdom, whofe good qualities we know how to appreciates 
when we exprefs our conviction that none but an Irifhman would 
devote fifty pages to the difcuffion of a queftion, for the purpofe of 

roving, ‘¢ that the difcuflion of it is inadmifible at all events.’ 

- 5—16. 
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The perfpicuity of the author’s ideas may be eafily colleed from 
the following paflage, which we have not chofen for any pre:emi- 
nence of abfurdity which it poflefles over others, but mere ly becaufe 
it is the firft that offers itfelf on opening the book :—* Let us con- 
fider but for a mome nt, we muit clearly fee the folly of two indepen. 
dent nations attempting to difcufs a Treaty, by which one of them 
furrenders her independence to the other. This fhould not be called 
a Treaty, it ill deferves the name ; call it rather an Impofition. If 
ever the Treaty of an Union is carried into effect, believe me, both 
nations will not agree on the terms. ‘The furrendering party will not 
yield its confent to the lofs of its Legiflature, to the lofs of its inde- 
pendence.’’ (p. 5.) How a Treaty which cannot be concluded with- 
out the free concurrence of the two nations, which are to be bound 
by its provitions, is to be carried into ¢ fed, without the agreement 
of both wations on the terms, it would require the extraordinary capa. 
city of Mr. Sheehy to comprehe ‘nd. Every page of the book exhibits 
fome abfurdity equally grofs, and yet the author is fo confident of 
the fuperiority of his reafoning, that he frequently interrupts the 
thread of his argument to exult in his triumph over his adverfary. 
His powers of illuftrations, and the force of his deduction, are equi es 


confpicuous, as will appear from the following extract :—* If ; 
robber, or any evil difpofed perfon, fh: all come to my houfe at an 
unfeafonable hour, and talk to me of a Treaty, I fhall refift the 


meafure, I fhall liften to no sien: they muft be pernicious; 
the thief fhall not pafs the threfhold ; conftant experience is my 
monitor; I fee every day fuch Treaties ‘attempted to rob, and fome- 
times to ‘marde -r, the inhabitants. What does experience tell us of 
Treaties of Union between nations, that the weaker has invariably 
been robbed, plundered, and enilaved by the ftrongers ‘That an 
Union bears on its front ftrong features of mifehtet and injury to 
Ireland is cert: ain, from the contradictory language brought forward 
to fupport it.’* p. 16.) As we have never lived. in a country 
where thieves are in the habit of coming to houfes at an unfeafonable 
hour to talk of Treatres, it would certainly be the height of pre- 
fumption in us to contend on this point, with a gentleman who is in 
the habit of witnetling /uch Treaties every day. We hall, theretore, 
leave Mr. Sheehy the full benefit of his experzence, as weil as the full 
merit of his difcov ery, (announced in another part of his book,) that 
iteam-engines §* come to rob the poor of their bread, or dry potatoes.’” 
The only return which we expect for this indulgence, isy an exemp-~ 
tion from the perufal of any future productions of the fame pen. 

In afferting the liberality of his fentiments on religious tOpicsy he 
compares, with appropriate fublimity, what he calls the interference 
of one man with another, * who has his own account to fettle with 
the Creator,” to ‘a bufy body ftepping in, uninvited, between a 
pres at Lord and his taylor, to fettle the taylor’s bill!! (P. 47.) 


fe tells us that he is not an United Irifhman, (a declaration that was 
certainly not /zperfluous,) and that he never attended any fociety but 
once, and that was ‘* before its formation !/!"’ (pr. 50.) But there 
NO. XVI, VOLs IV. P is 
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is no end to his abfurdities. Judging from this rhapfody, it is no 

injuftice to fay, that Mr. S. does no credit to the College at St. 

Omer’s, at which, we underitand, he was bred ; nor yet to the Ro- 
man Catholic College at Maynooth, of which, we believe, he is 
now a Member. 




































Ar re pe Conftitutional Objedi ons to the Government of Ircland 

a feparate Legiflature, im a Letter to ‘fobn Hamilton, E/q. 

} ey by his Remarks on a’Memoire on the proje@ed Union, 
i) By Theobald Wi‘Kenna, Efq. 8vo. Pp. 86. Price is. 6d. 


Fitzpatrick. Dublin, 1799. 





N account of Mr. M‘Kenna’s former publication, under the 
quaint title of ** A Memoire,’’ appeared in our Number for 
February (von, 1. P. 176). The prefent Letter is intended to fup- 
port fome of the pofitions advanced in that work, and to confute fome 
of the objections which have been ur ged againtt it. The principal 
i object of difcuffion is the boatted mde, pendence of Ireland 1, which the 
P author clearly thews to be productive of a number of evil confequences, 
without any one adequate advantage. To the radical defects in her 
conftitution, but more particularly, in her parliamentary reprefenta- 
tion, he aferibes all the calamities which have fo long affli¢ted that 
unhappy country ; and he ftren ~— contends that no meafure that 


Pa MR 


could be adopted by the exifting legiflacure would fupply an adequate 
F remedy for fuch evils, or affor , a means of eft: iblifhing the welfare 
; and happinefs of the people, on a folid or latting foundation. An 
| Union ‘ae he maintains, can atchieve this falutary object of all 
th civilized governments. ‘To thole writers who pretend to trace the 
ee 


prerogative of the Irifh Parliament to a higher origin than municipal 
regulations, he oppofes the tollowing mott “appofite fads: 
* You cannot carry the claim one ftep farther back, without fetting up King 


James's parliament, which was declared to be a reafonable meeting, and the Affem- 
biy ef Contederates at Kilkenny, who tortfeited their eliates, in virtue of an un- 


 dkaaaentnalaiinns 


equivocal delegation of the pep Our own deeds, over and over again, bar our 
claim to imperial fplendor. We never looked upon the feptre, but to declare 
our incompetence to wi ‘dit :—We refign ithe lotty pretention, when we furren- 
dered to King Henry 11.—-We refigned it more fully and formally in the reign of 
Nenry VIII. when we cnatied that wholoever reigned io England, and under 
whattoever colour, fhauld, of courte, be the fovereign of Ireland. Thus admitting, 
that the line of fucecfion might poliibly be interrupted, by a title differing from 
; that of a direét detcent, and in the lame moment, tenouneing any right of option, 
: enquiry, or dilcrimination, Ade arrangement of 3 732, merely went to remove a 
: concurrent juriididtion of the Britifn and Inifh parlaments. Itumade no alteration 
7 in the rights of the Britifh Crown, to the obedience of the Irth people. A ftrong 
: itluitration of this law ot He ry VILL. and in exatt conformity to its doétrine, 
_ was the cafe of Ircland unm r Ja mes lt. ‘Phat a ce fucceeded to a long line of 
: anceltors; he had, of couric, ever um that could be derived from the mot ob- 
, vious of oul rk yet p altt rete ta bans admmitiiftrati om might have diiguited the peo- 
‘ le of England, the [ri uld not be difpleated with his meafures, "for the means 
: d.d not afte bag and the ends coinceded with their fentimerts. Far from ab- 
: dicatiog the Crown of Trelanc, he came ipto the realta and challenged the protec 


Liou 
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tion of his fubjeéts, The entire authority of the flate was poffeffed by his officers, 
A parliament, by election at leait as free, by national concurrence at leat as popu- 
lar, as any that ever fat in Ireland, very warmly efpouled his caufe, and a people, 
almoft unanimous, took up arms to defend it, On the other hand was King William, 
invited to goveru by a private deputation of Englith noblemen, confirmed on the 
throne, not even by an Engl:th parliament, but by a convention of eftates, and the 
doubtful acquiclcence of the people, He claimed the crown under an appointment, 
on w bi h ireland was not confulted ; to which, far from concurring, the gave every 
tellimony of diffatisfaftion ; yet the Irifh, prefuming to refift royalty, thus acquir- 
ed, and exerci fed in detpite and contempt of their opinion, their refiltance was 
treated as rebellion, and ‘punifhed | by avery extenfive confifcation. In the glory 
of that empire, of which Ireland conflitutes a moft effential member, there are 
many things to infpire a generous pride, anelevated confcioufnefs of dignity; but 
when you detach the athe of feparated Ircland trom the aggregate fund of honour 
in which the entire fiate partic ipates; I am obliged to afk, where can an Jrifhman 
cait his eyes to leek for the evidence of his national dignity ? We chofe a monarchy 
he was ex pel xd; we chole a religion, it was proltrated; and adherence to the one 
or to the other, was animadverted on by heavy penalties.” 


Mr. M‘K. contends, that an incorporate union would have every 
beneficial effect of a proper Parliamentary Reform, and his obferva. 
tions on this fubject, as well as on the advantages which the catholics 
would reap from the meafure, are particalarly deferving of attention. 
Affenting, as we do moft cordially, to the juftice of his leading pofi- 
tions,’ we cannot but exprefs our diffent from fome of his remarks. 
He imputes the French Revolution to the defeéts in the ancient con 
ftitution of that country (Pr. 44, 45.) which he does not appear to 
us to have clearly underftood. So far from a with for a change hav- 
ing been generated by thofe defects in the minds of the people, as _he 
fuppofes, they were nearly unanimous in their wifhes for the prefer- 

vation of the eftablithed government, as a perufal of the inftru€tions 
of the commonalty to their delegates will fuffice to demonftrate. 

In a note tor. 58, he renews his charge againft the Orange focic- 
ties which, according to him, ‘* tend to perpetuate the divifion of 
the people, er to counteraét, by a combination, the beneficial effects 
of the repeal of the popery laws,’’ After the expofition of the prin= 
ciples of thefe focieties, noticed in our laft Number (Pp. 86, 87.) 1¢ 
is impollible for us to accede, without much flronger proofs than any 
which have been yet adduced, to the propriety of this remark, 

In p. 70, he adverts to the conduét of the catholic clergy during 
the late rebellion, and affirms that the exertion of their influence with 
the rebels to fave the lives of the royalifts, even at the rifk of their 
own, has been rendered a fubject for calumny, with a view to pre- 
vent this amiable and heroic conduct from making a fuitable impref. 
fion on the minds of the people.’’ But on fuch topics fomething 
move than fimp'e aflertions are required either to fupport or repel an 
aceufation. Sir Richard Mafgrave in his “ Account of the Irith Re- 
beliion,’’ reviewed in our lait Number, certainly adduced a number 
of trong inftances in which the condudi of the catholic ele rey was by 
no means entitled to the commendations which Mr. M‘K. is difpo! ed 
to — Ww on it; and, in our apprehen fion, one faét is more decifive 
on fuch a point than a hundred arguments, kt Sir Richard has been 


inaccurate in his ftatement of faéts, let that inaccuracy be expofed. At 
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this period the deteCction of falfehood and the eftablithment of truth, 
refpecting the events of the rebellion, are matters of facility. Fiat 
jufticia ruat coelum.— Whether Catholics or Orangemen, Prefbyte- 
rians or Epifcopalians, are affected by the verdict, let ry be done. 

Mr. M‘kenna is of opinion that, in Ireland ** the people, precife. 
ly asin France, were fanaticifed by Deifts,’’ and that, if the rebel. 
lion had continued much longer their paftors would have loft their in- 
fluence, and been left in a minority. But it is difficult to conceive, 
how Catholic paftors could, fora moment, preferve their influence 
over flocks infected with deiftical principles. 

There is a curious fact ftated, in Pp. 51, that ** there is a greater 
mafs of Irifh property in the Englith peerage, than in the attending 
members of the Houfe of Lords of Ireland.’’ Surely this is a ftrong 
argument in favour of the Union. 

The ftyle of this ‘Tract is much inferior to that of the author’s for. 
mer publication, and it abounds with grammar cai inaccuracies. Ex 
er. “neither dignity mor convenience are atiached’’ (P. 27.) 
‘© Neither the prefent vor the Jate Parliament are to blame’’ (Pp. 44.). 


—At the fame time it contains much good matter, and much found 
reafoning. 


Art. XVI. Biographical Anecdotes of | the Founders of the late Irish 
Rebellion ; seeds ding Memoirs of the moft confpicusus rerfes ’$ CONe 
cerned in that oul and fanguinary Confpiracy. impartially writ. 
ten by a Candid Objerver, 8vo. Pe. 75. Price 2s. Crenan, 

London, 1799. 
THIS Obferver may abound in impartiality and candour, but he is 
fhamefully deficient in talent and information. A fubject which af- 
fords fuch an ample fcope for the difplay of ability, and admits of fo 
much interefting narrative, is here rendered infipid and difgufiing, by 
a ftyle miferably incorrect, and by i ignorance wholly inexcufable.—In 
the brief and unfatistactory fketch of the chara¢ter of Mr. Hamilton 

Row: iny the author has omitted many interefting particulars of public 

notoriety, and made fome grofs miftakes. The mother of Mr. H. 

Rowan is not called Rowan (as he'ftates!, but Hamilton. In noticing 

the violent principles of liberty and equality protetied by this man, the 

Author fhould have contrafted them with his practice fome years ago. 

About the year 1780 or 1781, his fifter, Mifs Hamilton, eloped with 

a Clergyman of the name of Beresford, but, through the arts of her 

mother, (ftyled by this writer *€ a venerable and charitable lady,’’) 

was, foon after, induced to leave her hufband ad, (by whom the was 
pregnant at the time), and retire tothe Continent. ‘Thither, however, 
fhe was followed by Mr. Beresford, and claimed as his wife. This 
claim was refitted by the mother and brother. Mr. H. Rowan’s plea, 
for infilting on the nullity of the marriage, was what the French term 
Méealliance, or difproportion of rank ; and his Counfel was inftrucied 


to 
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to fupport it by the affertion that Mifs Hamilton was defcended from ar, 
illuftrious family, whereas Beresford was nothing more than a Cler- 
gyman, whofe parents lived in obfcurity and poverty ! Finding the 
trial likely to terminate in favour of the hufband, Mr. H. Rowan 
went to Verfailles, and contrived, by his intimacy with the Count de 
Vergennes, to impede the natural current of juilice by the interpofition 
of a Lettre de Cachet. In fhert nothing could be more arbitrary and 
tyrannical than his whole conduct in this bufinefs. No eaftern defpot 
could have recourfe to more oppreilive means than were adopted by 
him for the attainment of his cnd. But thus, we apprehend, it will 
generally be found, that the greatest democrats in principle are the 
greatest tyrants In practice. 





DIVINITY. 





Art. XVII. The Wanfeian Controverfy. 


ITTLE did we think, by the Remarks we made on a {currilous 
Pamphlet addreffed to the Bifhop of Salifbury, to have increafed 

upon that fubjef the {um of our critical labours ; much lefs to have 
{een plain and fimple queftion confuled and disjointed by angry dif- 
putation, and, through a feries of Replies and Rejoinders, at laft 
affuming the fhape and importance of Religious Controverly. 

Whether a Prelate of the Church of England, by fummoning 
his Clergy to a zealous and faithful defence of her rights and doc- 
trines, by well-founded caution againft thofe who would invade, 
and thole who would detray them, was fulfilling the duties of his 
important office, admitted, m our opinion, of no doubt ; and, un- 
lefs the ground-work of the argument had been changed, there would 
have been no room for the load of matter that has been heaped 
upon it. 

Not caring to mix in the ftrife of words, we muft forbear enter- 
ing into any particular difcuffion of the merit or demerit of the nu- 

erous publications now before us, but fhrinking not from the 
fulleft avowal of our attachment to the wifidle Church of Chrift, 
and firmly perfuaded, that, in the fupport of its divinely.appointed 
Government, we are fupporting the authority of its Founder, and 
the pillars of his fuith ; we fhall fo far enter into the * Wanfean 
Controverfy, for we fhould but ill perform the tafk we have im- 
poled upon ourfelves, if we did not ftand forth (more efpecially in 
thefe times of defeétion), to vindicate fuch opinion in tue face of 
every adveriary. 





* We muft confess this to be formewhat like lucus a non lucendo. 
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Amidft a variety of difputation, and forry are we to add, in many 
cafes an illiberality of refleétion, this feems alfo to be the main point 
atifflue, Epifcopal jurifdiétion, under which we affociate both the 
form and diicipline of Chrift’s Church, has been interpreted into an 
exercile of ecclefiaftical tyranny; a ramon of church authority has 
been deemed an emancipation from the bondage of ae sige and a 
Spiritual relationfhip to Chrift, of which we can know nothing, or 
(to refume the cant of former times),an univerfal and invifible Church, 
has been fubftituted in the room of that vifdle Sign, thofe outward 
Ordinances, and that Guardian Evidence of our faith, which Chrift 
himfelf, as our King and Law-Giver, has bound up with the Sta- 
tutes of his {piritual kingdom. 

We know that thefe feeds of feparation, if not fown, were dili- 
gently cultivated by * one whofe ‘Aastion and whofe opinions were a 

ifgrace to each other; and, although the Doétrine and its Defender, 
at the time he broached it, were fufficiently expofed and humbled, 
yet has it opened wide the doors of the fold for the flock of Chrift 
to ftray, and ferved asa handle to contraft the rigid and digotied 
fentiments (as they are called), of zealous church-men with the libe- 
ral conceffions of one of their own apoftolic fucceffors. 

Surely the Church may fay of him in the language of David to his 
rebellious fubje&, ‘* For it is not an open enemy that hath done 
** me this difhonour, for then I could have borne it, but it was 
*6 even thou my companion, my guide, and mine own familiar 
** friend.”’*+ If we place our happinefs within her holy commu- 
nion, we muft fecl thele wrongs done unto her peace, we muft join 
in the Pfalmift’s lamentation, but with a perfonal efteem, with an 
affeétionate regard, and with Chriftian charity for all whom a para- 
mount allegiance conftrains us to oppofe. We with to place again 
the queftion What is the Church of Chrift? fairly before our 
readers. 

We can have no objeftion to abide by the definition of it, as ex- 
tra€ted by a {worthy Baronet from the Articles of her Faith, 

though, 





* If there fhould be any feverity imputed to this remark, we muft beg the can- 
did reader to perufe Mr. Law’s Three Letters to the Bilhop of Bangor, and alfa 
the acute Examination of the fame Bifhop’s Opinions, then Mr. Hoadley, by Mr. 
Leflie, in various papers of the fourth volume of his Rehearfal, And to thofe wha 
feparate from the Communion, profefling to hold by the doétrines of our Church, 
we molt ferioufly apply for an anlwer to thele able advocates for the Chirittan 
Priefthond, 

+ Pi. lv. 12. 

¢ Vide Sir Richard Hill's Apology for Brotherly Love, proceeding, we be- 
lieve, from as much fincerity as ever animated a Chriftian bofom ; but (as fincerrty 
is not the icf of truth), to be more guarded again{l from the dangerous influence otf 
fuch acharatter, We confels to have had his performance in view when we entered 
upon this argument, for even, if it tends to countenance the zealous lucubrations of 
his pious brother, it is a cover of much evil to the public mind. Of him and his 
Northern Itinerary, wecan only fay, Pudet hac eppreiria nobis. After inentioning 
the Apology, we would recommend the An!wer tort, by his able opponent. (See Mi 
Daubency’s Appendix to his Guide to the Church.) We cannot difinifs this jub)e@, 
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though, perhaps, fomewhat tauntingly oppofed to our narrow con- 
ceptions of it—** That it is a congregation of faithful men, in the 
*¢ which the pure word of God is preached, and the facraments be 
** duly adminiftred, according to Chrift’s ordinance ;-in all thofe 
** things that of neceflity are requifite to the fame.” We will ac- 
cede alio, if hs plant, tothe deicription of it in the Homily that 


is alfo produced again{t us, namely, “* That the tree Church is an 
** univerial congregation or fellowlhip of God’s faithful and ele& 
** people, durlt upon the foundation of the Apoftles and Prophets, 
¢ Jefus Chrift himfelf being the:head corner-itone.’’ Nay, we will 
carry our acquiefcence {till farther, and unequivocally fide with 
every other definition of the Church he has unwarrantably 
forced * into his fervice, for then the determination would ftill re- 
main open, What is the Apoftolic Foundation ? Who are the Con- 
gregation of the Faithful, according ¢o the apoftolic language ? And 
among whom are the Sacraments du/y adminiltred? Among thole 
who, affuming the charatter and the office of teachers, cry, “ Here 
** as Chrift, or there es Chriuft(—Behold he is in the deiert, behold he 
“* is in the fecret chambers.”” Or among thole, who, claiming no 
Jecerdotal powers from their perfonad abilities, their il/uminations of 





without enquiring of Sir Richard Hill how he could reconcile it with his fenle of 
propriety to quote, in fupport of his polition, only part of the pailage from Lord 
Bacon's Confefion of Faith, which, given entite, -is, in our apprehenfion, favourable 
to the very point in oppolition to which Sir Richard has adduced u. What he 
has not done, however, we fhali now do. 


4n Extra from Lord Bacon's Confefion of Faith. 


** Tuat there is an Univerfal or Catholic Church of God difperfed over the face 
of the earth, which is Chrifi’s Spoufe and Chrilt’s Body ; being gathered of the Fa- 
thers of the Old World, of the Church of tie Jews, of the Spirits of the Faithful 
diflolved, and the Spirits of the Faithful militant, and of the names yet tobe born, 
which are already written in the Book of Life That there is alfo a vilible Church, 
diltinguifhed by the outward works of God's Covenant, and the receiving of the 
holy doctrine, with the ule of the mytteries of God, and the mvocation and fantti- 
fication of his holy name. hat there is allo an holy fucceflion in the Prophets of 
the New Teftament and Fathers of the Church, from che time of the Apoltles and 
Difciples, which faw our Saviour in the Heh unto the conlummation of the work 
of the minittry ; which pen are called from God by gift or inward anointing ; 
and the vocation of Ged followed by an outwaid calling and ordination of the 
Church.” (See the Scholar Armed, page g.) 


* We cannot qualify this expreffion, when we find fuch men as Lord Bacon, 
Bifhops Ponet, Reynolds, Hooker, Jewell, and Hall introduced as pleading Ars 
caufe of evangelical liberty. That they oppofed ihe exc/ujre pretentions of the Pa- 
pal See; that they difavowed [alvation to be the incommunicable privilege of any 
particular Church, in prejudice of St. Peter's patrimony, is undoubtedly true; but 
that they mean to do away the fan(lions and authority of every Ciarc”, and leave no- 
thing but a political arrangement in that they were called upon to govern, is what 
no page of their writings gocs to fubltantiate. The pa‘Tages advanced by the wor- 
thy Baronet moft of them difallow what he brings then to prove, and, as am interes 
pretation of the fentiments of Bifhops Halli and Reynolds, we would exhort him to 
read Corah’s Confpiracy, by the former, and a Sermon ou the Peace wf the Church, 
by che latter. 
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faith, or the inward workings of the {pirit of Chrift, but deriv ing all 
from the place they hold in the adminiftration of a Saviour’s Go- 
vernment, and praying to be found faithful fhepherds of the flock 
committed to their care, fubmit to the methods of felvation which 
he hath appointed, and devote themlelves to the minifterial offices 
of that Church, over which he remains a King anda Prieft for 
ever. 

If we would meet the argument fairly, we muft meet it upon 
this hallowed ground: Either the order of the clergy is a politic al 
mummery, or it is an order of as neceffary obligation as the Sacra- 
ments, and as * unalterable as the Scriptures—the fame Holy Ghoft 
being as truly the Author and Founder of the Pricfthood as the + In- 
ftitutor of the Sacraments, or the In{fpirer of thoie Divine Ora- 
cles. 

Any pica urged for juftifying feparation on the one fide, from the 
fupinenels, the negleét, or the immoralities of our clergy, -and any 
recriminations from the other, of hypocrify, fanaticilm, or ignorance 
in their {piritual fubit itutes, will only leave the queftion where it 
found it, andend by proving in both the want of Chriftianity. 

Upon the nature and character, therefore, of the Chriftian Church, 
(for we are not arguing with thofe who deny both her doétrines and 
credentials) we are fo far agreed, that it isa focial union of believers 
in Chrift for the prelervation and enlargement of his kingdom upon 
carth, an enrollment into the covenant of grace, with a {pecific 
vowed obedience to the Captain of our falvation. The dif } tsa 
lies not in a_fenfe of the privileges, but in the afumption of them— 
not in the acknowledgment of Chrift as head of his Church, but in 
the difavowal of the power, the commiflion, and authority with 
which he invefted thofe who were to promote and preferve its peace 
and unity, and to maintain the order and decency of divine wor- 
fhip. 

As far as Scriptural proofs will be allowed to defcend, there can be 
no difpute, that when our Lord left the world his Apoftles were en- 
erufted with authority to govern his Church; that having been his 
cholen and conitant attendants, having been witnefles to his lifeand 











* Law’s Second Letter tothe Bifhop of Bangor. 

+ If Sir R. Hill has not, by what he calls the New Birth, fuperfeded the ufe of 
baptif{mal rec jeneration, and if he has, we would afk him for an explanation of our 
Saviour's words, “* Except a man be born again of the water and the Jpirit, he can- 
not fee the ki ngd ym of God :’ ae why the Apofile fhould have commanded thofe 
petfons fe be baptifed with water, although they had received the Holy Ghoft, 
Aéts x. 473 Can he imagine that the office of baptifm is at the option of any one 
who will undertake it, or that the chriftening of his child weuld as well be per- 
formed * by his groom or coachman as by thole who were ofdained unto the holy 
surpofe ? With his idea of the Church, however decency might objet, there could 


pe no confcientious feruplh *sabout it. For the luftration of this argument, vide 
Two Sermons by the Rev. W. Jones, under the gene ral ti ile of * A prelent Admo- 
nition to the Churchman, a Servant of his Lord,’ who may be truly faid to have 


fought the good fight of faith, and of whofe iife, whofe do&rines, and whofe 


writings we may fay alfo to his ad verfaries in the language of Gregory—Ut nihil de 
illis male log: ui fine mendacio po! Mut. 
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doftrine, they were ordained to bear teftimony of the truth, * to 
preach the Gofpet unto all nations, to baptefe in his name, to t dlefs the 
elements of bread and wine in remembrance of his atoning facrifice, 
and as fhepherds, to whom was committed the care of his flock, the 
feal of their paftoral charge ftands upon holy record with this in- 
{cription f, “ l appoint unto you a kingdom as my. father hath ap- 
** pointed to me.” Here then isa clear and diftinét evidence of the 
divine foundation of the Church. Now what is the fuperfteucture 
that was railed? Are we to fuppole, becaule our Saviour, who pro- 
mifed to fend the Comforter who was to guide them into all truth, is 
filent as to any farther delegation of authority, that what had been fo 
folemnly given was to ceafe with the Apoftles? Are we to fuppofe 
that their laws and directions to the feveral churches, as they were 
fucceilively eftablifhed, was an exercile of private judgment ? That 
their impofition of hands to ordain coadjutors and fucceffors to the 
miniftry of Chrift was a mockery of form ? And that their condemna- 
tion of thole who rejected the authority of their {piritual Governors 
(thus con{tituted, as it is faid, Overieers and Bifhops-of the Charch 
over which the Holy Ghoft had placed them) was only the effect of 
dijappointed pride, or defeated power ? 

All this we mut believe, and much more; or the Conflitution of 
the Chriftian Church framed, compacted together, and fettled by the 
Apoftles under the immediate guidance allo of the Holy Spirit, as 
they themielves afirm, we cannot but receive as a Conftitution of 
God's appointment. And its unvaried form and miniftration through 
the changes and flu€tuations of {tates and ewpires, the maintenance 
of its privileges and ordinances, in the midft of perfecutions, which 
would have filenced its pretenfions, and, in {pite of corruptions 
which perverted its doétrines, now remain on the page of hiftory a 
proof of the ftability of the priefthood, and the authority of their 
commiflion. 

Let us take the fa& as it ftands before us. The rules and orders 
of our Church (and which we hear induftrioufly called the Church 
of England, not as a national diftin@ion, but with a view of conceal- 
ing its {piritual fource) are the fame in fubftance as thole delivered 
to the churches in the earlieft ftages of Chriftianity, and which, as 
far as we can collett from every hiltorical teftimony, are now fup- 
porting and carrying on the fame form of government, whieh was 
to exercile, in Chrift’s name, the power of his {piritual kingdom, 
to prelerve the unity of faith, and the fimplicity of worfhip, which 
he came upon earth to purify and eftablith. 

Without boafting of any deep refearch into ecclefiaftical records, 
we do profefs to have gone far enough, to enable us to defy the ad+ 
ducement of any proof when epiicopacy ceased to ke the known and 





* Matthew xxviii. 19. + Luke xxii. 29. f Luke xxii. 29. 
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received * government of all the churches in the world; when it 
was thought to be an encroachment on the people’s rights, or a de- 
viation from the apoltolic inititution, To fet afide its claims, the 
oppolers of it fhould authenticate its ufurpations, not as growing 
out of the pride and profligacy of a licentious clergy, for with thele 
we have nothing to do, and, morcover, if they eftablithed any thing, 
it would bean implied fenfe of the epifcopal authority—they fhould 
fpecify the time of its innovation, they fhould produce a ¢ public 
and general oppolition to its pretenfions. Of every {chifm we can 
date the origin, we can trace the progrefs, and mark the feparation. 
We can prefent to view their multiform fhapes and changes in va- 
rious feéts, and under different leaders—but can they point out the 
period when epilcopacy began ? Can they aflign its rile and pro- 
grefs to any other caule than to that of an apoftolic miflion ? Can 
they afhx to any time, or place, or motive, che firfl exercile of this 
facerdotal authority ? Can they fhew us a Chriflian Pricfthood ema- , 
nating from the people’s choice, amenable to no laws, fubjett to 
their will and caprice, and removable at their difcretion? They may 
indeed fhew us teachers building up doétrines on thefe foundations ; 
but we will forbear mentioning the terms by which their herefies 
and their contumacy are univerlally reprobated, 

It is trifling, if not worle, with a ferious queftion, to get rid of 
things bya play upon words ; and no other can we call the argu- 
ment, that Bijhops can be no more than Prefbyters, becaule 
Esrigxoros and PessGureges are indifcriminately applied to governors of 
thechurches. By the fame fort of etymology might it be contended 
that there never was, {pecifically {peaking, an { Emperor of Rome, 
fince his title Imperator fignified the General of an army, or any 
other Commander, and was conftantly ufed in their letters and di{- 
patches. And by parity of reafoning might it be proved that Chrift, 
who is called Avaxovos, as Mini/er of the Circumcifion for the Truth 
of God, was only a Deacon in the Church which he founded and 
purchafed with his ownblood. 1f we mean to be ferious in our in- 
veltigation, we muft abandon {uch puerilities. Let the fucceflion 
of all the churches be traced, it will be found to be reckoned by the 
fuccefion of Bifhops alone—enumeration would be tedious, but with 


‘Hiftory before us we affirm, with the pious Bifhop of Carthage, 


that —per temporum ct fucceflionum vices epif{coporum ordinatio et 
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* We fay, indeed, fince the time of Calvin, the Church of Geneva; but the 
early principles of this were epifcopal, and what the frame of civil government 
t , t . 

and other neceilities, prevented the members of it from having, has, in later days, 


been conyerted into violent animolity againit every fort of fubordination and dilci- 
pline. . 

t If Pretbytery, or any other form of government exeept Epifcopacy, had been 
the primitive inftitution, the Bifhops could never have ftolen themfelves into pof- 
feilion, and ulurped upon all the Churches without any notice, and without ak 
4} ng ancdcoate. Lefhe’s Rebeartal, vol. iv. p24. 
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ecclefia ratio decurrit, ut ecclefia fuper epifcopos conflituatur et 
omnis aétus eccletia per coldem prepofitos guburnetur *. 

But why are we not allowed to tread upon higher ground? 
Why is the Church of Chrift, with its priefts and facrifices, to 
be unconneéted, as it were, with the gracious and general fyi- 
tem of man’s redemption? Why is it to affume no form and no 

ower before the Chriftian xra, and the Chrittian difpenfation ? 
Sater Bacon calls it, and, by the bye, in the very paffage Sir 
R. Hill has chofen to Rrengthen his pofition, * being gathered of 
the Fathers of the Old World, of the Church of the Jews, of the 
Spirits of the Faithful difiulved, and the Spirits of the Faithful 
Militant, and of the names yet to be boin, which are already written 
in the Book of Life.’’ ‘This we hold to be the true Catholic faith, 
which looks to the law for the inierpretation of the Golpel ; which 
compares the penalty of fin with the abrogation of it; which, from 
the types, fubitantiates the reality ; which, beholding the Patriarchal 
and the Jewifh Church inclofing the iame hopes, the fame faith, the 
fame divine declarations, and the fame divine interference, through 
the Jehovah of the Old Covenant, as the Chrifliam Church now 
does through the Redeemer cf the New, ouly feels itlelf placed in a 
brighter light at the completion of promile, and in the fullneds ‘of 
prophetic accomplifhment. ‘This again mult all be denied, and the 
reafoning of St. Paul, in his Epiftie to the Hebrews, be deemed 
wholly nugatory, or the Levitical and the Chriftian Priefthood bear 
a refemblance that cannot be millaken, St. Jude talks of thofe who 
perifhed in the Gainfaying of Corah ; we mutt naturally look to the 
allufion of the Apoftle, and what does it prefent tous ? Why the 
fignal and awful deftruétion of thole who refuted fubmiffion to the 
{piritual leaders whom the Lord had given to them. 

+ This example has been frequently adduced, and, unlefs we {e- 
parate the Old from the New Teftament, and appropriate the Cove- 
nant of Mercy to ouriclves and our own conccrns—anilels the ful- 
hillment of prophecies, the apoftolic references, the primitive be- 
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* Cipriani Op. Ep. 33. 

+ There is a patlage in Mofheim’s Ecclef. Hill. who, with all his merjt as an hil- 
torian, Was no tricnd to Epilcopa ys that im out opiulion, tends to conlirm the 
very point he attempts to ridicule, ‘The Chrilian Dotors, fays he, had the good 
fortune to perfuade the people that the Minifters of che Chriftian Church fucceeded 
to the rights and privileges of the Jewith Prefthood; and this perluahon was a new 
fource both of honours ana profit to the facted order. Ot the abute of power Mins 


challenged, many doubtle!s weve the inttances, but what the hittorion calls an ab. 
j urd com parilon ot office s. 10 eniirely gill, Ct, we veuture le call, upOD the credit 


ot every apottolic record, a familiay and rece ied illultration of the Chriftian Pricit- 
hood. And how anotion, which is sllowed to have been produftive of much evil 
in fabjeting the people to an oppreilive hierarchy, could have gaived fuch an af- 
cendancy in their minds, wihout a warrant of a hisher nature than the prieftcrale 
of the day, is what candour ought to have fuggelted to the inveftigating munud of 
the hillonan. Vide Mofheim’s Becl. Hitt. Bye. ed. vol. i. p 246, as tranfldted by 
Jr. Maclean, of whofe accuracy and jult remarhs, through the whole of this im- 
portant work, we cannot ipeak in terms of (ufhcient commendgion 
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lief, and the praétice of ages be difputed or abandoned, it is an ex~ 
ample of moft awful import to the Chriftian world. There may be 
a {piritual as well as a temporal pride, and, in many, an oppofition 
to the priefthood of the Church; the fame pretences and the fame 
words might, poflibly be difcovered as in that of Korah againit Aaron 
—‘* Ye take too much upon you, ye fons of Levi.’’ There were no 
doftrinal difputes, no difference of opinions, no rejection of wor- 
fhip, and no renunciation of the faith; there was fimply a railing 
acculation preferred againft thofe whom God had appointed ; there 
was an intrufion into things pertaining unto the Lord; and, for af- 
fuming (at the call of the people, be it remembered, and with much 
apparent zeal for the caufe) an office and commiffion, which none 
but God could give, the {elf-ordained priefts, with their deluded 
congregations, were fuddenly {wept away, and the Prief of the Lord, 
with his oblation, was hallowed in the fight of the people, by the 
fignal deftruétion of thofe who dared to prophane the office and the 
otlering. 

How men, who can reconcile other types, who can difcover in 
the prophetic writings various delineations of the Mefliah’s charac- 
ter and kingdom, fhould be able to trace no outline of the Chriftian 
Church in the Jewifh Synagogue, no explication of the legal facri- 
fices in the efhcacy and excellency of a more noble and adequate 
‘fubltitute, and no necefity of a Priefthood, when our great High 
Pricft took not this honour upon himlelf, till ordained as fuch by 
an outward and vifible call from * God; and who, inthe moft cor- 
rupted itate of the Jewith Church, thought proper, by a conformity 
to 11s ordinances, t to fu/All ald righteoufne/s, and even, whillt he 
condemned the attions of the Scribes and Pharifees, commanded that 
they fhould be heard and refpetted, becaufe they $ fat in Mofes’ 
feat, thatis, were of God’s appointment, are queftions we have of- 
ten afked ourlelves, but which we cannot an{wer on any fair and 
candid procefs of realoming. 

We know it is urged, and {trangely urged, either in defence of, 
or as an excufe for, their feparation from our communion, that the 
deduction of the Chriftian Priefthocd is not fo plain and afcertained as 
westhat of the Levitical, which, being fixed to one tribe, there could 
be no miiiaking of it. This is allowing the inftitution, but denying 
the continuince of 3 acknowledging the fa& for which we con- 
tend, but excepting to the conlequences ; and, in fhort, difputing 
about fuceefhon by trheritance and fuccetlion dy confecration. The 
different m.oce of appomtment was doubtlefs adapted to the different 
{tate of the re.pective churches, the one compaéted and confined al- 
moft to a fingle (pot, the other embracing all nations, and extended 
to every part of the habitable world. Butin the fuccefion by inherit. 
ance, which they allow and agree to, as ipecifically marked and ap- 
pointed, weve there no miftakes about it? Yes, fuch miftakes as are 
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now wilfully made and perfevered in, in defiance of every open and 
exifting proof. We havealready feen how fadly Korah miitook the 
nature of Priefthood.* What but the fame kind of error tempted 
Jeroboam to caft out the Priefts of the Lord, and to make Hrael to 
tin ? What was the cale of Micah, of Sanballed, and the Samari- 
tans? Why all miftakes from the fame caufe, the fetting up the 
people in the place of God, and encouraging their refittance, in- 
ftead of ftrengthening their faith, their {piritual duty and fubmif- 
fion. : 

There is alfo another obje@ion to epifcopacy framed out of the 
materials of our Reformed Church, and founded, as it were, on the 
balis of its conftitutien. Not being able to get rid of the fucceflion 
of Bithops, from the apoftolic ordering of the Church to the abule 
of its powers under the Roman Ponufl, the leparatif{ts from our 
communion build up a juftification of their diflent on our non-fub- 
miffion tothe rights and dominion of the Papal See, and on our af- 
Jwmed privilese to leap over the authority of a divine inftitution, This 
argument has been ftript fo naked by many able writers, on the mo- 
tives and principles of the Reformation, that, until it affumes ano- 
ther clothing, we fhall leave it in its defencelels (tate. ‘Till they 
can prove that the link of epifcopacy was broken, that our fepara- 
tion from thofe whom we confidered as mixing idolatrous practices 
with their religious worfhip, and atting in oppolition to the divine 
commands, was a feparation from the apoflolic form of Chrift’s 
Church, and that a renunciation of their errors was a renunciation 
of Ais authority, our holy communion, and our paftoral offices will 
remain upon the fame foundation. Lhe reformation of religious 
opinions, and in many cales the reformation of the Clergy, were no 
where + the abolition of the epilcopal order, Their temporal power 
was humbied, but their fpiritual prerogative remained ; their daz- 
ling {plendor was diminithed, but the light was not eclipfed, 
and, though the fury and the fanaticifm of the lower orders, and, we 
may add, the avaricious views of many of the higher ones, combined 
to pillage and deftroy the poileflions and orndments of a proud and 
luxurious clergy, yet the purity of the dotirine and worfhip of the 








* Rehearfal, vol. iv. p. 142. 

+ We muf, doubtlefs, here be underftood to except the Calviniflic Church, fo 
called, though, as we had before Rated, an epifcopal form was the objeét and with 
of its firlt founder. The records of its progrefs, the ciflention it gave rife to, and 
the feveritv it exercifed, afford but fad proofs ot whet it profetl {to exhibit, 
namely, Chriftian Communion and brotherly love. And the puritanical zeal of 
the Scotch Reformer, John Knox, pufhed forward with inflexible courage, and, 
fupported by an elo jience t ited to the tines and ci tmitances, cilablifhed a ree 
publican formn of eccleliaftical policy on the ruins of the Church. What a conve- 
nient volicy, for the fhakeof peace, may have found neceilary or expedient to do. we 
Thrall not meddle with: but to the I pifcopal Church of Scotland, though aban- 


doned and de‘erted, and fhorn of its beams, we fhall ever look for the true fer- 
vice of the Temple; and, though we have only our prayers to effer for thole men, 


who have not fhrunk from their duty in the miait of periecution, thele we offer in 
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Church being reftored, the authoritative benediétion of the Bifh. «, 
and the effcétual adminiftration of its s ordinances, through a con «- 
crated priefthood, were deemed neceffary for its general i interc!.s, 
and for the prefervation of that faith for which it was at firft or- 
dained. 
Having thus figned our proteil againft this unicerfal, invifible, »nd 
“Ufmeretted Church ; having produced in fupport of it the opinions 
of the ableft Divines, the prattice of former ages, the atteftation 
of hiftory, the antiquity-of belief, and the corroboration of fati, we 
mruft lack to proofs of a very ftrong texture to weaken the force of 
fuch sceumulated evidence—and, till * the reafoning we have ap- 
plied rather than cfladblifhed be wholly fet afide, its weight in the ba- 
lance of truth will not be borne down by the temerity of affertion, 
or the lightnels of cong ‘ture. What we fix upon proof is plainly 
this, that the Chriftcan Church, if it be any thing entitled to the 
name, or worth the prelervation, is nota confufed multitude of men 
independent of onc another, though invilibly conneéted in thoughts 
and fentiments, but afociety of people vilibly incorporated together 
in one fold under one fhepherd. ‘That it is one and indivifible both 
in its nature and conftitution, divine in its origin, public in its pro- 
fefiion of faith, and {piritual in its ordinances; that its privileges are 
facred, its pricfthood-confecrated ; that the State is its guardian but 
not its law-giver ; that it owes to the civil power all its help, and 
claims from it all its protection ; that, velted with heavenly autho- 
rity, itis to fpeak the language of its heavenly Founder, but, taught 
by his fubmiilion, is to bre ak loofe from no fecular reftraint. It is 
in fhort, the body {piritual united to the temporal body of thele 
kingdoms, over which the Sovereign prefides, and, t though tied 
and linked to the $tate, and to the feveral members of it (as it is ad- 
mirably obferved), by all thofe facred bond which form the cement 
of human fociety andof political union ; yet, let us add, that fhould 
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* If we {peak thus confdently, it is from the fulleft convi&ion that the mo# 
violent opporers of church authority ate among thofe who have never ferioufly con- 
fidered the nature and end of her inilitution. ‘We have met with many of the z¢z- 
lous fi bporters, as they call themielves, who think her offices and prerogatives the 
bell a iapted for the maintenance an x prelervation of our holy faith, and who wil- 


hingly leave her in pollefhon of her rights, as they. do his Majelly in poffeffion of his 
Crown, becaufe they enjoy both, ina civ 7. and religious capacity, the fruits of peace 
and fecurity. Till we fee a fair and candid enlwer to the various Tra&s of Mr. 


Leflic, tothe Letters of Mr. Law, to the Efiay on the Church, by the Rev. VW 

Jones, Dr. Home's m//d yet, deci/ive Sermon on Chiiftan Unity, and to Dr. Potter 

on Church Government, to Mr. Daubeny’s Guide to the Church and Appendix, 
for we mention thefe in preterence to many other voluminous works, as be: ng, or, 
as what ought to be, within the reach and featoning of every one who ventured to 
realon, of wilhe! to be informed on the fubject—we cannot deny the conclufior 
of the difciple of Polycarp—Qui non concurrunt ad ecclefiarm, femet ipfos frau- 
dant. 9 vita Ireueus, Lb. iit. ch. 40,—we mull aflent with the holy Athanafius— 
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the paffions of men burft afunder, or their policy difunite them, it 
is to endure all afflictions, but to admit of nochange ; * in Rripes, in 
imprifonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in faftings, by 
honour and difhonour, by evil report and good report, approving 
itfelf for ever the fame, and as we may juftly exemplify in our Sifter 
Church as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing and yet poj- 
fefing all things. 

Such we have been taught to regard, and fuch we confider to be, 
the Church eftablifhed in thefe kingdoms, not founded upon the laws 
of the land, but recognized by thofe laws, and by their guardian So- 
vereign and Protector, as a power {ubfervient to the deareft interet{ts 
of the State, yet diftin&t from it—and we moft earneftly call upon 
thofe our diffenting brethren, who, glorying in her doétrines, reject 
her forms and difcipline, to puriue this their ipiritual divition 
through all its confequences—crror is of wide growth, and the feed 
once jown f{preads iticlf in every direétion, Let the wileft and the 
beft of thofe who annex no harm to their non-conformity, (and to 
thefe we would attribute, without alloy, the fincereft motives) look 
abroad upon the evils introduced and defended by their example. 
Let them view the flock of Chrift {cattered and difperfed, as it now 
is, acknowledging no fhepherd but one of their own choice, difdain- 
ing all authority but what they chute to fubmit to, and refufing to 
be difciples of Chrift but upon their own terms, and after their 
own will-worfhip. If feparation can be jultified in any cafe, it 
may be juftified in all, andthe moft ignorant and illiterate enthufiaft 
that ever difgraced the cauie of righteoulnels, or the word of truth, 
provided he can find hearers, and which an avowed contempt of the 
regular clergy {cldom fails of. doing, has no more the fin of {chilm to 
aniwer for, no exception to be made to his right of inftruction, and 
no farther aggravation of oflence, than any other teacher, who, with 
brighter talents, and greater views, fhould pretend to fet up the {pi- 
rit, and decry the order of the Church, We will not prefs them 
farther with the weight of this argument, All muft be qualitied teach- 
ers under this {piritual afflumption, and the baptilimal dedication of 
the child to God, (of which, by the by, there could be no necellity) 
unlefs it were for tlic utility of the Parifh Regifter, might as effica- 
cioufly be made by the nurfe, as by the folemn office of the Church 
in the ordinance of Chrift’s appointment. ‘The fame may be faid 
of its facramental offering, its holy minitrations, and the order of its 
fervices, and the benefit of its communion. We have long feen and 
long lamented the growing danger; but the /rera/ mandate of reli- 
gion, like the 4derad mandate of liberty, is gone forth to free Chril- 
tianity from her flavifh yoke ; and he that attacks the Church with 
fuccefs has already {pread the principle of infubordination, and 
{moothed the way for any thing to be taid among a people prepared 
for delufion. What confulion and diloider this non-conforming 
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* We cannot refrain, in this place, frem carneft!y ‘comrmend ing to every Cler- 
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fpirit, warmed by immoderate zeal, has produced even in 1 this coun. 
try, we wifh not to look back upon ; what it may again effeét by the 
fame procefs we dare not contempiate. 

To thofe with whom we rejoice to take fweet counfel together ; 
thofe in whole holy communion we hope ever tojoin, w hofe: vee ph 
werevere, whofe dof&trine weembrace, and whofe contolations we {eek, 
it is painful to have any thing to objeét. But in the dilcredit that 
fometimes attaches to the charaéters of Chrift’s Minifters, as the ene- 
mies of our Church exult with malicious triumph, and her friends 
difown her polluted altars, we hefitate not to {et before them the 
importance of the office they have affumed, and to remind them of 
the folemn engagements they have ratified in the face of their coun- 
try, and in the prefence of their God. We need not bring to their 
recolleétion the dreadful acculation, and the more dreadful fentence 
that is prophetically denounced againit their negleft. If the 
watchman fee the {word come and blow not the trumpet, and the 
people be not warned ; if the {word come and take any perfon from 
among them, he is taken away in his iniquity, but his blood fhall be 
required at the watchman’s hand—nor can it be neceffary to found 
forth the apoftolic exhortation to every * Chriftian teacher. Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourfelves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghoft hath made you overfeers, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchafed with hisown blood. But in the times in 
which their lot is.caft, and amidft the unfpeakable miferies which 
have over{pread the earth, indifference is criminal, and a want of 
zeal a defertion of duty t. ‘They have not only to apply the Gofpel 
truths to the feveral wants and circumftances of their hearers, to ia- 
ftruct the ignorant, to afleét the ferious, to recall the wanderer, and 
to contole the penitent; but they have to oppofe the machinations of 
the vicious, to {top the progrels of deftruétive principles, to lift up 
the Almighty ftandard againit infidelity and licentioutnels, to reftore 
peace to a world of confufion, and happinefs to a guilty land. They 
are now, more than ever, .as a city fet on a hill that cannot be hid ; 
they are now to ftand upon the watch-tower of faith, to blow the 
trumpet, and to found the alarm ; their lives muft be an anf{wer to 
every flanderous imputation, and their virtues put to filence the ig- 
norance of foolifh men, It is in vain (however f juftly) to urge the 
validity and bleiling of an ordinance from an immoral pattor, te fe- 
parate the office from the Prieft, or to infitt upon the beneft of holy 
precept without a virtuous example to enforce it. But in the midft 
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+ It is worthy of temark, that thefe willing labourers in the vineyard are moft 
prodigal of their fervices where the wor k is neglected, or he that is fent uniteady 
and inactive. We are forry to fay that many of the new guides to truth have crept 
into the fold through the breaches thet immorality had made in it; and, from their 


increafing numbers, are now every day arrogating te themfelves the exclufive care of 


Chrift’s theep. 


$ Vide this argument handled in a maftcrly manner in Mr. Law’s firft Letter, 


and in Mr. Jones’s Sermon, entitled, “A Friendly Admonition to Church- 
mich.” 
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of fin, rebuke, and blafphemy, holy miniftrations, as it is foriewhere 


well obferved, have been, and, by the mercy of God, may yet be ef- 
fettual for correétion, for inftruétion in righteoufnels, for the Lord 
is never wanting to blefs the means of his own appointment, If 
the Priefthood fail in their earneft exertions, when the honour of 
God and his truth are at ftake; if they a& not faithfully, as becomes 
the Ambaffadors of Chrift, and the ineflage of mercy be not made 
known unto men, the prophecy denounced and accomplithed 
againft one Church muy be fulfilled upon another, I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will remove thy candleftick out of his place. We 
Ypeak with no melancholy forebodings; we fear no defperate ene- 
mies; but we are not without apprehenfions from our pretended 
friends. We have, however, delivered our opinion, which at all 
times and upon all occafions thefe pages are pledged to maintain, 
and which, with affettion and efteem for many who differ from us, 
we now offer to our readers as a {ummary decifion, on our parts, on 
the Wanteian Controverly. 


Arr. XVIII. 4 Sermon, preached at St. Mary's Church, Stafford, 


July 25, 1799, at the Affizes, held before the Hon, Mr. Baron 
Thomjon and the Hon. Mr. ‘Fuftice Rooke. By the Rev. E, P. 
Waters, A. B. Curate of Great Barr. Publifhed at the requeft 
of the High Sheriff and the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, to, 
Pp. 25. 1s. 6d. Pearfon, Birmingham. 


HERE have been few periods (within the laft fifty years) more 
confpicuous than the prefent, for the ability difplayed, in fupport 


*of the faith which they profefs, not only by the dignitaries and fupe- 
riors of the eftablifhed Church, but by many of its junior members, 
and it is with fingular fatisfaction that we have obferved, among the 
latter, difcourfes which would have done honour to the moft diftin. 
guifhed of our ecclefiaftical writers, and that we have marked, in the 
profeffion in general, a growing zeal which promifes to rife in propor- 
tion to the exigency of the times, to repel, with becoming fpirit, the 
rude attacks of infidels and fchifmatics, and to demonftrate the injuf- 
tice of the infults, the fcoffs, and the contumelies, which have of late 
been heaped upon the clergy, by the open enemies or pretended friends 
of the CourcuH oF ENGLAND. 


The Sermon before us exhibits a ftriking inftance of the juftice of 


our remark refpecting the talents of our junior clergy ; it is a compo- 
fition of a fuperior kind, both in matter and ftyle, and affords a fair 
ground of expectation that its author will, fooner or later, become an 
ornament to his profeffion. The text, which is taken from the 8th verfe 
of the 6th chapter of Micah, fhews obedience to the commands of 
Gods to confift in juftice, mercy, and Chriftian humility ; the preacher 
briefly traces the progrefs of fociety ; and the tendency, though not 
the avowed purpofe, of his argument, is to eftablifh the Diwrne Origin 
of Government, by inferring the necefity of focial reftraints from the 
very nature of man, as formed by his Creator.—He judicioufly obferves, 


«« It would be altogether vifionary to confider our natural rights abftractedly, 


with a reference to individuals alone, and to fuppofe that men ever exified in a 
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ftate, wherein arbitrary will and brutal force were not, in fome degree or other, 
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reprefied by the application of fome fixed principles of right reafon and legitimaté 
power. The notion, therefore, of a ftate of natural liberty, a ftate of unreftrained 
and unregulated freedom of aétion, is but a dream, and, like every fuct delufion, 
replete with contradiftion and abfurdity. True liberty ts of a different kind; it 
does not contiftin the abfence of reftraint, ‘ for thofe perfons only,’ fays one of 
the greateft authors of antiquity (Plutarch) * who live in obedicuce toreaion, ar 
to be accounted free; they alone live as they will, who have learned what they 
ought to will; thofe who give the reins to unworthy practices and puriuits ute 
an imaginary freedom to purchafe real mifery.’ 

It will be feen from this paffage that Mr. Waters entertains very 
juft opinions of the nature of man ; his fentiments refpecting the firit 
principles of government, and the end and object of civil and religi- 
ous eftablifhments, as far as they can be collected from this difcourfe, 

" ; 
appear to be equally correct. With the excellent obfervations at the 


conclufion, we fhall clofe our account of a Sermon, the perufal of which 


has afforded us very great pleafure, and has given us a moft favour- 
able opinion of the head and heart of the preacher. 


“* It is by the preventing power of thefe principles” (the principles inculcated 
in the text), ** that our reafon has not been fophifticated, nor our hearts corrupt- 
ed by a foolifh, proud, and favage philofophy: a philofophy, which we have 
difcovered to be as ignorant as it is prefumptuous, when it would teach us that 
government can have any other foundations than religion and morality: as ab- 
furd as it is ungenerous, when it would induce us to forget our obligations to our 
anceftors, and difregard our cuties to pofterity: as delufive as it is barbarous, 
when it would perfuade us to difplay our courage, by braving our coniciences ; 
our humanity, by wading through blood tor fpecalative and contingent advan- 
tage ; and our juftice, by trampling on all eftablifhed rights. And above all it 1s 
by the intervention of thefe principles, that we have not yet, by a national aét, 
denied the exiftence, and defied the power of ow God, refufed the gracious offers 
of falvation brought unt us by our Redeemer, and haughtily rejeéted the benign 
influence of the holy {pirit: ina word, that we have * walked humbly with out 
God.” ‘Thefe bietiings, I repeat it, muft be imputed to the obfervance of the 
principles of equity and mercy, tempered by a deep-felt fente of the weaknels of 
man, and the power of God. ‘There was atime, indeed, when the minds of 
many men, hurried away by the torrent of new doctrines, feemed ready to de 
fert the principles of religion ard virtue. But we have long had reafon to con- 
gratulate ourfelves, that the public opinion has undergone arevulfion, and that 
by far the greater part of thofe who had been mifled, have heppily refolved to re- 
turn ** tothe old paths in which they had fo long found reft to their fouls.” Se 
entirely, indeed, have the weakness, the bafenefs, and the atrocity of the modern 
revolutionary doftrines been unveiled, that if any man remain ftill inclined to 
adopt them, we muft either pity his blindnets, or fhudder at his wickednefs 
We muft not, however, relax in our oppofition to the emifiaries of rebellion and 
anarchy ; finee, as long as there ase weak and unprincipled mcn in the world, to 
long it will be nec chatty to aflociate in defence of got d order and relicion. One 
thing, neverthelafs, let us never forget, that we are defending a righteous caute, 
the caufe of juftice, mercy, and religion; and that, therefore, the m« 
we ufe, fhould be as pure as the ends which we would obtain. W z 
War, not with perfons, but with principles; and though we may be « mpelled, 
by acrucl necefiity, to proceed with feverity againft our fellow-creatures, let us 
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not, in our juft indignation, forget that we are but inftruments in the hands of 
Gud, ** to whom alone vengeance belongeth.” 

The Sermon is dedicated to Jofeph Scott, Efq. the prefent High 
Sheriff of the county of Stafford 5 a gentleman, the known loyalty of 
whofe fentiments, and the firmnefs of whofe attachment to the Confti- 
tution of his country, founded on a deep knowledge of its principles, 
and 4 full conviction of its excellence, gives additional weight to his 
patronage and protection ; which, in the prefent inftance, retle& equal 
esedit on him who beftows, and on him who receives, them, 
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ii 

Art. I. Sermons on various Subjets; more particularly 
on Chriftian Laith and Hope, and the Confolations of Reli- 
gion. By George Henry Glaile, M.A. (late Student of 
Chrift Church, Oxford) Rector of Hanwell, Middlefex ; 
and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Radnor, 
Cadell and Davis, 1798. Pr. 439. 8vo. Price 7s. 


HE Author of thefe Sermons is a gentleman well known 

to the literary part of the public, for his tranflation of 
Mafon’s Caraétacus into Greek verfe, ata very early age, 
in 1781; and of Milton’s Sampfon Agoniftes in 1788; for 
three fingle Sermons in 1788, 1791, 1793, at the Magdalen, 
at the Afylum, and at Hanwell, in behalf of the French Emi- 
grant Clergy, with Contemplations on the Sacred Hiftory, al- 
tered from the works of Bifhop Hall, in four volumes 12mo, 
17933 and the Sermon in behalf ot the French Clergy, pub- 
lithed in French, by delire of the Bifhop of St. Pol de Leon, 
8vo, 1794. From fuch a writer we expeét much—nor are 
we deceived by our expeétations. The Author has gained no 
{mall acceflion to his fame by this publication, and we are 
happy to mark his growing reputation. 

The Sermons are twenty, on the following fubje&s—the 
Clerical Chara&ter, the Creation, the Unity of God, and the 
Transfiguration, the Atonement, the State of the Departed, 
and the Name of God glorified, the Vanity of Human Withes, 
the Juft Judgments of God, the Clofe of the Year, the Nature 
of Chriftian Faith, and the Obje&t of Chriltian Faith, the 
Triumph of Chriftian Faith, the Foundation of Chriftian 
Hope, the Promife of Chriftian Hope, and the Chriftian’s 
Warfare, the Chriftian’s Defence, the Chriftian’s Joy, the 
Chriflian’s Reft, and the Chriltian’s Glory. Thefe are fub- 
jects, we fee, that fhould naturally draw fire from the frozen 
Caucafus, and fan the {parks of feligion in the feeling heart into 
attrong flame. They accordingly do fo, and with peculiar 
force, with a man of genius like Mr. Gla(fle, firm in the faith, 
fteady in the practice, and bending forward to the rewarde of 
Chriftianity. 

‘© On this fubje& (the truth of our religion, he fays, in his firft 
Sermon, which was preached at the Pilhop’s Vifitation, and pub- 
lithed before in 1794), we may furely be pardoned for dwelling with 
more than common earneftnefs, fince we have lived to fee the day, 
when.a confiderable part of the once Chriflian world has renounced all 
dependance on a Saviour, and, virtually, on aGod, Reafon hes there 
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its temples, its pricits, and its facrifices~—bloody facrifices, and fero- 
cious priefts! *O my foul, come not thou into their fecret, untd their 
* afflembly ; mine honour, be not thou united !'—They thew their 
néw-created faith by their works ; by their fruits do we know them. 
When our hearts ficken over recitals of maffacre and marder—when 
we fhudder at the narratives of their ingenious crucity, and their expe- 
ditious fy ftems of deftruétion; we cannot but reverfe the famous ex- 
clamation of old, and cry out with juft fen:iments of indignation, ‘ Be- 
‘ hold how thefe infidels ABHOR one another!’ That there are, even 
in this country, reftlefs malicious adverfaries ; that they have long 
been fecretly meditating our deftruction ; and that of late years they 
have attempted it in a more open and decifive manner, 1s a truth, 
which we muft be blind indeed not to-acknowledge. The {pirit, which 
at all times durneth in the children of difobedience, and hath ever 
moulded them to his purpofe, fince the fi ft-born Cain thed the blood of 
an innocent martyr, hath, in thefe latter days, walked abroad with a 
degree of triumph and elevation, Fatally fuccefsful elfewhere, his 
emiffaries attempted to give effect to their ftratagems here. ‘ They, 
* who have turned the world upfide down, came hither alfo.? Our 
ecclefiaftical and civil eftablifhment was the objeét of their avowed hof- 
tility. Could they but have accomplifhed the overthrow of either - 
part of our fy ftem, they doubted not that the downfall of its affociate 
would fpeedily follow. Therefore did they encourage themfelves in 
mifchict ; therefore did they proclaim inveterate war againft loyalty 
and religion, and fet up their banners for tokens. Fain would they 
have planted their ¢ abomination that maketh defolate,’ amidft the 
ruins of thrones and altars; that tree, whofe fruit is unto profana- 
tion, and the end thereof everlafting death; that tree, which (like 
the fabled poifon-fhrub of the eaftern world), caufes all other vegeta. 
tion to languifh and die ; which creates a defert around its noxious 
trunk, and rejotces in horror and devaftation, And were the ftately 
pines, the'glory of Lebanon, and all the trees of the foreft to be aban- 
doned for this ? Were they to fall, proftrate and overthrown, before 
it? Above the reft was this sacrep oak, which, for fo long a pe- 
riod, has braved the infolence of winds and ftorms: Was this to be 
rooted up, though the hills are covered with the fhadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof are like the goodly cedars? Such, however, was 
the mifchicf we had to apprehend, though they, who leaft knew the 
extent of it, affect to fpeak mot contemptuoufly of our apprehenfions. 
Even now would the meditated evil take place, did not Divine Provi- 
dence watch over us for good, and, by awakening us to a fenfe of our 
danger, difappoint the purpofe of our affailants,”’ 


Thefe are fentiments.which every good head muft affent to 
and every good heart echo back throughout the whole ifland, 
They are judicious in their matter, and ingenious in their 
manner. Yet that Review, which was begun by the aRcH- 
HERETICK at firlt, and has been continued by two fucceflions 
of bis difciples fince, expreffes its difapprobation of them. The 
writers 
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writers have been always fome of the very men, ‘¢ who pro- 
<< claim inveterate war aygainit loy ality ad religion.”” Well, 
therefore, may fuch critics alledge, that Mt. Glaile «*declaims, 
“© with, great vehemence, againlt the fpoilers of his order in 
‘¢ France ;’’* and (as they should, in common honelty, have ad- 
ded) the deftroyers of eftablifhments ecclefiaftical and civil, the 
perpetrators of maflucres and murder, the inventors of inge- 
nious cruclties, and the executors of expeditious fy {tems ot de- 
{truction. Again(ftthef., furely no man can well declaim with 
too great vehemence—.nd againit thefe it is that Mr. G aiffe 
fpeaks, without declauiming, though with a vehemence that is 
the natural refult of genius and probity united. Mr Glajffe, 
it feems too, ‘* even denounces his countrymen as partakers of 
‘* the fame principles’ with the French; or, as thefe authors 
fhould, in jultice to his co:fiftency, have faid, /ame of his coune 
tr men, themfelves, tor initauce, and a tew others, becaufe he 
fpcaks of the majority of us as being ‘ awakened toa fenfe of 
‘* our danger,” and ‘* difappointing the purpofe of our af- 
«© failants.’’ Afhamed of their own tewnefs, thefe men thrink 
into the very ranks oppofed to them, and endeavour to hide 
themfelves in the very poit which they want to aifail. . Yet, as 
they proceed concerning Mr. Glaile, ‘* he would not, fuch 
<< is his mildnefs, ha.e thofe injured who are plotting his de- 
«¢ ftruction ; his weapons are not carnal, but fpiritual.’” Mr. 
Glalle, therefore, is contelfed to be very tender even towards 
men bent on his and civilized man’s deftru€tion. For this, 
ceriainly, a mz/d jacobin will thank him, and applaud the hu- 
manity that fpares the foe. Yet no! this jacobia is of fuch a 
favage complexion, as to turn the very Aumanity of Mr. Glafle 
into an argument of crue/ty in him. He avers that it is all 
hypocrify. ‘* This profeffion,” he cries, with the very air of 
an inquifitor, ‘* has loft, by frequent repetition” in others, 
é¢ all its point ;” juft asall proteflion of modefty in the chalte 
has “ loft its point,” by the appearance of fome whores. 
«¢ Thus has been the profeflion,’’ adds our inquifitor, ** of the 
‘¢ Priefts,” and of the laity too, we hope, ‘* of all ages ;” 
juft as the profeffion of modefty has been made by all women, of 
all ages, though a few have been whores. But all Prietts, of all 
ages, it feems, have profeffed humanity, and yet praétifed 
cruelty ; juft as all women, of all aves, have protefled modef- 
ty, and yet pra@tifed whoredom. ‘ Away, then, with fuch 
« equivocations,” cries the se soe contounded by his very 
rage againtt the clergy, fo preaching up perfecution, even while 
he is extolling humanity, *‘ and let the followers ot Chrilt,” 
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the laity as well as clergy, ‘* content themfelves with exhibits 
“¢ ing the mild fpirit of his Gofpel in the mild tenor of their 
“* conduct,” and (as we mutt add, in order to bring the remark 
round to Mr, Glaffe), without making any rap iaine, Jptrited 
or vigorous to the enemies of the Gafpel. Juflt fo let women ge- 
ver profefs modefty, but ‘ content themfelves with exhibit- 
“* ing the mild fpirit of” modefty, ‘* in the mild tenour of 
* their” refiftance to ravifhers. ‘* Why will you ftruggle,”’ 
faid a cut-throat executioner to his victim under him, ‘ be 
** quiet, and you will foon be out of your pain.”’ 

Inthe fifth Sermon, Mr. Glafle takes this text “¢ My God! 
my God! why haft thou forfaken me?” and begins in this 
manner— 

‘© Torecite thefe words is to apply them. Your hearts are gone 
already to Mount Calvary, and you behold with the eyes of faith 
your Crucified Redeemer. Lo! the rocks are rent, the mid-day fun 
is plunged into obfcurity, the graves are opened, the Saints who 
flept in death arife and appear, the frame of nature feels, as it were, 
the pangs of diffolution, which its Creator fuffers. When on the 
return of this facred day, Good Friday, or at any other feafon of 
devotion, we meditate on the paffion of our Lord; when we accom. 
pany the innocent Jefus through the horrors of his arraignment, 
through his unjuft and mercilefs trial; when we witnefs the mockery 
and defpitefuluefs of his triumphant enemies, the treachery, thede- 
fection, and the apoftacy of his difciples ; when we furvey the in- 
firun ents of torture, the wreath of thorns, the bloody fcourge, the 
poncerous crofs, under which his weakened exhaufted nature fainted, 
and almoft fank away ; when we view him faftened to the engine of 
death, his hands and his feet transfixed with the nails, the iron enter- 
ing into his foul, his bleffed fide pierced by wanton officious cruelty ; 
when we behold all this, how little do we comprehend the extent of 
our Saviour’s anguifh ; how imperfectly do we conceive the bitternefs 
of his cup, if we do not keep always in our view the leading feature in 
his paflion, the woe of all woes, the terrors of God fet in array 
againft him, the wrath of his Father heavy upon him, the confummate 
guilt of a world heaped upon his guililefs head. This, my brethren, 
was the torment worfe than death; this it was, which made our 
bleffed Saviour fo pre-eminently § acquainted with grief.’ Acute, 
painful, exquifite, as were the fufferings of his body, they were fuf- 
ferings, fuch as (in a variety of inftances), mere mortals, through af- 
fiting grace, had before, and have fince, endured with conftancy. 
Nay many, who were not in poifleffion of refources like thofe of the 
martyr in the hour of trial, have, by {trength of body or mind, in an. 
cient or in modern times, furmounted them, Surely then if death, in 
ever fo horrid a form, was all which our Lord (a divine, a voluntary, 
victim) had to fuftain, we fhould not have heard him utter this dole. 
ful and paffionate exclamation, ‘ My Gon! My Gon! Why haji 
thou forfakex me ?” But view the cafe in its true light ; behold the 
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Mediator between God and man, for the fins of man, fuffering in his 
human nature a temporary exclufion from the face of God ; view him 
wounded for our offences, and bruifed for our iniquities ; fee him 
ftricken, fmitten of God, sad aficted ; think on the intolerable bur- 
den thus laid upon ay and you will no longer wo: der at the intenfe- 
nets of his anguilh ? ? © Is it nothing to you, all ye that pafs by ? Be- 

‘ hold and fee, if there be any forrow ong ento my forrow, which ae 
‘ hath done unto me, wherewith rur Lorp hath afflicted me, in 
‘ the day or his fierce ang-r.’ While our Redeemer éould hold com. 
munication with Heaven, neither the cruel ingratitude * mankind, 
nor the miferies of every defeription which he fuftained during his 
life, nor the blafphemy of the multitude in the hour of his death, nor 
the fcourge, nor the thorns, nor the crofs itfelf, could fhake his con- 
ftancy. But when a dark cloud was interfpe rfed between our Lord 
and the Almighty Father of Light; when he, who had long fince 
been forfaken ‘by man, appeared, for a while, to be forfaken by “God ; 
then, then was the meafure of his fufferings complete ; then he fpake 
in the bitternefs of his foul ; he complained, for his fpirit was over- 
whelmed.’’ 


This extra& unites with the former, to fhew us the | manner 
and the matter of Mr. Glaife’s pre aching. The matter we 
again fee to be jult, and the manner we again feel to be lively. 
The whole is exactly fuch, as ought to be addrefled by a 
Chriftian preacher to a Chr; ftian congregation 1, on the great 
day of atonement, in Chr iftian ity. Yetthe Socinian Reviewer 
likes it not. In this loofe w ay’’ he criés, atter making the 
very fame extra& that we have made, ‘¢ is this important and 
‘* much controverted fubject treated.””"* Mr. Glaffe, as the 
Reviewer thinks, fhould have engaged the attention of his au- 
dience ona Geek. I'riday, with fuppoting them all Seerniaus, 
with reafoning, therefore, about Pacis jani{m, and with thus 
taking a long 1 range of argument trtally foreign to the day. The 
Reviewer might almoft as well have fuggefted, that he fhould 
have employ ed his half hour of prea hing, in fettling the pre- 
cife value of the thirty pieces of filver for which the Redeemer 
was betrayed. So fettling, Mr. Glatle would have been almoft 
as ulefully employed, as ‘by entering into controverfy on fuch 
a day ; and if he had then done, as ‘the Reviewer undoubted ly 
wifhed him to have done, by reducing the Redeemer to a mere 
man, would have been employetl more innocently. But Mr. 
Glalle poileffes too found a judgment, has imbibed too much of 
the {pirit of Chriftianity, and is too converfant with the Hea- 
tl: ad code of faith, not to unite, with the Church of all ages, 
in abominating Socinianifm as the very peftilence of Chniitia- 
nity. Nor would either his head or heart fuffer him to wander 
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away into impertinences, when the fufferings of his Saviour 
challenged his attention, when fin in man had faftened the In- 
carnate God upon the crofs, and the great work of a world’s 
recovery was accomplifhing by the mercies of God. On fuch 
a day every fubje& but one is mere impertinence. | 

We have now given two fpecimens of our Reviewer's mode 
of treating gen‘us, judgment, and knowledge. To thefe we 
will add one more, and then difmifs him to his merited con- 
tempt. 

In the third fermon Mr. Glaffe, with a propriety of good 
fenfe that is not always exercifed by the true believer, infifts 
upon the unity of God, 


«¢ The Church: of England,”’ he tells us,  eftablifhed on the moft 
fure bafis of Chriftianity, is, in conformity to the letter and fpirit 
of her bleffed Mafter’s dottrine, ftrictly Untrartan. Let not my 
beloved brethren be ftartled at the word. Let them not fhrink from 
a title, which is the glory of the true believer ; becaufe it has been 
profaned and contaminated by the enemies of our holy faith, becaufe 
innovating heretics have dared to ftigmatize us with idolatry, and 
to challenge for themfelves by a bold ufurpation the name of Uxita- 
rians; as if we had gods many and lords many, while in fact we 
have but ** one God, and his name One,’’ his holy, reverend, in- 
communicable name.—On this facred day, Trinity Sunday, ‘* where- 
on the foul ventures to approach to the threfhold of the very holy of 
holies ;’’ on which, with an eagle’s eye, it prefumes to behold the 
great and almoit intolerable fplendour of the Lord God Omnipotent ; 
the church, of which we are members, adores Him who hath given 
his fervants grace, not only ‘* to acknowledge the glory of the eter- 
nal Trinity, but in the power of the divine Majefty to worfhip the 
Un ty ;’"* end implores him to keep his fervants ftedfaft in ¢47s true 
and incorruptible faith, once delivered to the faints. — While we adore 
the bleffed and glorious Trinity, we difclaim, and from our hearts 
difavow, any plurality of worfhip. We bow down in humble adora- 
tion before "he one great and glorious name, faying, ‘* Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord Got Almighty, which art, and waft, and art to come ; 
Thou art the God, even Thou alone, worthy to receive honour and 
power, and adoration and praife ; Thou art God, and there is none 
elfe, Thou art the Lord, and there is none befide thee.’’—Be aware 
of this; and when heretics cavil, and infidels blafpheme, be ‘ valiant 
for the faith’? Now the right faith is, that we believe and confefs, 
that our Lord Jefus Chrift, the Son of God, is God and Man. Wit. 
nefs this.confeilion before many witnefles. Acknowledge to its full 
extent the tact announced in my text, that none is ‘good but one, that 
is God, But reject with abhorrence the peftilent infinuation, that the 
author of our falvation, though inferior to the father as tou hing his 
minhood, was not equal to him with refpect te his Godhead. As 
man, our Saviour referred his difciple to Jenovan as the Being, in 
whom all goodnefs, all glory, all perfection centers, and from whom 
it 
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it flows. As God, ‘he is himfelf, toyether with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, that Being, the object of all religious adoration. And 
as with the heart man believeth unto righteoufnefs, and with the 
mouth confeffion is made unto falvation; even fo believe with your 
hearts, and confefs with your mouths, “ that the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft, is all one, the glory 
equal, the majefty co-eicroal.”’ 


We have laid this compounded extra& before our readers, 
at once to fhew the livelinefs with the orthodoxy of Mr, 
Glaffe, and to introduce fome ftrictures of the Socinian Re- 
viewer upon him. ‘* We make not thefe obfervations,” he 
cries at the clofe of fome remarks in which he oppofes Unita- 
rianif{m to orthodoxy, ** from any dillike we with to exprefs 
of orthodox opinions,’’ when the whole of this, and all ihe 
writers in that Review, is actually expreflive of pointed 
diflike to fuch opinions ; ‘ but we think it no more than juft 
to enter our prote(t again{t the infulting illiberality and arro- 
gant pretentions of this wordy preacher,”’ as he or they have 
equally entered again{t every publifher of orthodox opinions. 
But Mr. Glaffe has made him /ee/ by the manly pointednefs 
of his language, and is therefore characterized by him as a 
wordy preacher, infultingly illiberal, even arrogantly pre- 
tending. But, as the Reviewer {peaks more particularly be- 
fore, ** Mr. Glaffe has been very liberal ot his cenfures on all 
who fay not amen to the Athanatian creed.” It Mr. Glaffe 
had been fo liberal, he would have acted with a jutt confift- 
ency of chara@ter. The writer of this article fhould certainly 
have been fo, if his fubje@& had fairly called upon his liberal- 
ity. But it does not upon him, and did not upon Mr. Glaffe. 

he only open reference to the Athanafian creed through all 
the fermons, we believe, is the one in the extrat immediate- 
ly preceding. There we find not even a fingle particle of 
cenfure, ‘* on all who fay not amen to the Athanafian creed.”’ 
Nor is there a fingle particle, we believe, in all the fermons, 
Yet Mr. Glaife is averred to be “ very /sberalin his cenfures on 
all.’’ So negligently, or fo difhoneftly did the Reviewer perufe, 
or does the Shaviewa exhibit, thefe fermons! After fuch an 
inftance of difhonefty, or of negligence, we need not notice 
the Reviewer any more. This is *‘ inftar omnium,” for his 
condemnation. 

«¢ Atter what we have faid of thefe fermons,” concludes 
the Reviewer, ‘* we have only to lament, that Exgland muft 
clafs one of the moft learned of her fcholars among{t the moft 
intemperate of her fanatics.’"* But let England {pcak by the 
unfeigned voice of her own church. Then-will fhe hail “ one 
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OF THE MOST LEARNED OF HER SCHOLARS,” as one of 
her favourite fons, one of her diftinguifhed divines, one 
having too found an underftanding and too honeft a heart to 
be a Socinian ; one too deeply, too devoutly read in the terip- 
tures to be even an Arian; one bringing his treafures of 
knowledge to the altar of God ; bringing alfo that beam of 
heaven, genius, to fet fire tothem, and fo prefenting all as an 
acceptable facrifice to the dread Father of all Lights. 


, 





Arr. II. Bicheno’s Glance at the Hiftary of Chriftianity. 


To the EDIIOR, 

SIR, 

Have frequently received confiderable pleafure from your 

due attention to the conduct of Ditfenters from the efta- 
blifhed Church ; and this attention has induced me to trouble 
you with fome obfervations on the fame fubject. [ am not a 
conflant reader of the Evangelical Magazine ; but, accidentally 
taking up a number the other day, and turning over the pages 
ef its review, 1 found the following commendatory obfer- 
vation on a pamphiet, entitled, ** BrcHENo’s Glance at the 
Hiflory of Chriftianity, &e. 


« The fubftance of this tract was originally delivered at the fetting 
apart of the Rev. Mr. Holloway, at Reading ; and was publifhed, 
at reguefi, with the twofold defign of affording fome u/*ful hints of 
anformation to Y@UNG PERSONS, and of recolleGicn to others: its 
profeffed objec 1s, to fhew the origin of the alliance between Church 
and State, and the inconfiftency of national clablifoments with the 
Spirit of Chrifizanity. 

“ The xotes to this edition are curious and entertaining.’’ 

Evangelical Mag. Feb, 1799) P- 


& he 
Surely, Sir, this is {peaking out ; and fo far it is honeft; 
thefe are certainly very u/sfud hints ; this is very important 
information to young perfons ; and will, we hope, have a ten- 
dency, not enly to awaken recollection, but to produce the 
fevereit vigilance in thofe who are fo intimately concerned in 
fubjects of this nature. Mr. Bicheno’s tra& is juft what the 
evangelical critics have {tated it to be ; and his notes, na 
doubt, affording them an infinity of entertainment, muft have 
abuadantly gratified their curiofity, To praife is to invite ; 
to cenfure is to rejeci. Whenever men lavifh commendations 
on that which not only forms no part of the eftablifhment, 
but is in avowed hoftility to it; whenever they indifcrimi- 
nately cenfure that which conftitutes an effential part of the 
eftablithed 
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eftablifhed laws of their country, they may, certainly, be 
confidered as the preachers of feduction, if not of rebellion * 
Having fubmitted the/e hints, which certainly are important, 
it is the bufinefs of the Evangelical Magazine to make them 
ufeful. We teel ourfelves warranted in putting two or three 
queftions to all modern interpreters of prophecy ; to all 
modern prophets and their abettors ; to all hiftorians of Chrif- 
tianity, who take upon them to condemn thofe eftablifhments 
which they may not feel themielves interefled to fupport. 
Since the interpretation of prophecy, untulfilled, is generally 
uncertain, and always incomplete, are not thofe rafh, at the 
beft, and fometimes impious, who promulgate, on fuch a 
foundation, what is not untrequently productive of very ferious 
mifchief to individuals and ftates? With refpeé to the writers 
of church hiftory, if it be the indifpenfible duty of an hifto- 
rian, and his true province, to place faéts in a juft light, but 
leave the conclufions refulting from fuch faéts to the ability 
and judgement of readers, in what eftimation is that hiflorian 
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* An enquity into the principles and conduct of the Miffionary 
Society, might not, perhaps, be void of utility. We know that 
fome of the parties concerned in the Evangelical Magazine are alfo 
concerned in the affairs of the Mitlionary Society. ‘The proprietors 
of a publication are refponfible for its contents. If men aét wrong in 
one inftance, they may be fuppofed to act wrong in another. ‘The 
principles of the Evangelical Magazine then may fairly be prefumed 
to be thofe of the Miflionary Society, 

The laft ™ Annual Addrefs of the General Affembly of the Church 
of Scotland’’ charges the Miflionary Society with officioufnefs ; their 
teachers with ignorance ; and many of them as fulpected of democratic 
principles. The fecond charge, at leaft, wears the appearance of 
truth; fora friend, on whofe veracity we can rely, has affured us, 
that he knew feveral who, at the age of twenty-two and twenty- 
three, went to {chool to learn the rudiments of grammar, For what? 
Why, that they might {peak good Englith to she natives of Otahcite, 
There is aifo in circulation, ‘* An Appeal to the People,’’ by a Cler- 
gyman of the diocefe of Salifbury, againit diileating and itinerant 
preachers, which dwells principally on the above charges. 

God forbid that we thould be enemies to thofe who, with fome fpe- 
cuiative diverfity of opinion, chearfully obey the laws, and promote 
the good of their country ; who are of inimical to the ecciefiattical 
and civil conftitution of this realm: and we know, that the Evan. 
gelical Magazine, and the conductors of the Miflionary Society, have 
ynade fome pretentions to this diftinction trom the gen ‘ral body of res 
publican, and other difaffected, Diffenters. : But it they pepICcaTe 
THEIR VOYAGES TO THE KING, their Magazfnes, their literary, 
their theological {peculations, feem to breathe a very different lan- 
guage from that of their dedications, 
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to be held, who gives us for fact the phantoms of his own 
imagination, and the objects of his own wifhes ; bends hittory 
fo his own prejudices and affections ; and thus, by defign, 
injures, in the nten of the unqualified and undiftinguifhing 
multitude, a fyftem which is of itfelf excellent, and which, 
if lett to themfelves, they would revere? The multitude fo 
mifled mult be piticd ; but the artful feducers, who labour to 
miflead them, while they call for the utmoit keennefs of vigi- 
lance, muit excite the utmoit indignation. 

Thefe men—they know the phrafe—ft under their own 
vines and their own fig-trees,; they enjoy the protection of 
public authority, and they muft not abufe that protection ; 
they are fhielded by the powers that be, and thofe powers 
demand even their gratitude. 

Bicheno’s traét is far from being a folitary inftance of the 
holtility evinced by the conduétors of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine.* Vhefe hints, Sir, will, I doubt not, fuffiice to dire& your 
attention to their labours. Meanwhile it is not amifs to caution 
the pudlic againft the multiplied arts employed to diffufe dif- 
fenting principles through the country—by ufeful hints of 
information, thus conveyed, to YOUNG PERSONS ; to thofe 
whole very age is rather inclinable to this fort of licen- 
tioufnefs, to thofe whofe immaturity of knowledge mult, of 
neceflity, unfit them for any examination of tenets fo pre- 
judicially imbibed. Thus alfo it appears, that thefe Dif 
fenters and Evangelical critics have attained to that rare 
felicity fo often regretted as unattainable, “* THE HERE- 
DITARY PROPAGATION OF MIND!” 

I am, Sir, your's, 


C. 


* Within thefe three or four months, the Evangelical Magazine 
has, in fome refpects, worn a different afpect. The motive, unlefs 
it be that of fear, I am not competent to develope. The fulfome- 
nefs of its adulation to his Majeity, even did not its former features 
ftare us in the face, would be fufficient of itfelf to excite doubts of 
its fincerity. 





—_— 7 


Art. III]. Letter to a County: Member, on the Means of 
fecuring a fafe and honourable Peace. 8vo. Pp. 92. Price 
2s. Wright. London, 1798. ° 

HE object of this tra&t is to recommend a new confede- 
racy againft France, for the purpofe of reducing her 
power, and wrelting the Auftrian Netherlands from her 
grafp. This territory the author recommends to be given as 

a bribe to Pruflia, to induce her to enter into the general alli- 

ance 
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ance ; while the Northern Powers he propofes to reward for 
their affiftance by a diltribution of our colonial conquefts. 
Many fhrewd, ingenious, and wife obfervations on the poli- 
tics of Europe, and the relative fituations and refources of 
England and France are fcattered through the work. But 
fince it was written fome important alterations have occurred 
in public affairs, fome of the meafures which the author fug- 
gelts as expedient, have actually been carried into execution. 
A powerful confederacy has been formed ; and offenfive ope- 
rations have been refumed by the Englifh, evidently with a 
view to feparate the Low Countries from the infatiate Repub- 
lic of France. On the general difpofition of the French, 
and on the policy and refources of this country, the author’s 
ideas are precifely thofe of an Old Englifhbman. ‘The wifett 
Statefmen, which Britain ever produced, deemed it of the 
utmoft confequence to her profpcrity, her welfare, her inde- 

endence, to admit of no extenfion of French territory in 

landers ; and, we fully concur with the author, in opinion 
refpecting the extent and danger of French ambition, and 
the means to be adopted for rendering it impotent. His re- 
marks on the former we fhall extract as a fpecimen of his 
ftyle and fentiments :— 


‘© We have too long deceived ourfelves with a hope that the de- 
preffion of England was the with of the prevailing factions only ; and 
that a change of fyftem in France would neceffarily be followed by a 
change of real difpofition toward us. Bnt from France, whether Re- 
publican or Royalift, we can expe¢t no fincere friendfhip : nor fhall we 
ever have any lafting repofe, while fhe is powerful enough to claim, 
and we have fpirit enough to refift, that meddling with the interior 
concerns of independent nations, at which fhe has always aimed, and 
which every Frenchman, of every party, confiders as the geographical 
prerogative of his country. I ufe a fingular expreffion, but which will 
hardly be thought improper by thofe who are converfant in the ancient 
as well as modern maxims of French politicians. From the time of 
Henry the Fourth to the prefent day, the pretenfion of a natural 
right to interfere in the difputes of other countries, and to parcel 
out Europe according to French convenience, has been afferted and 
acted upon with a vanity increafing as the dominion of France has ine 
creafed; and this pretenfion has been avowedly founded on the 
extent of her territoty, and its cextra/ fituation ; which entitles Paris 
to be the metropolis of Europe, and France to have all the influence 
of a metropolitan country. This is only one of many inftances 
where the maxims common to all that nation have been miftaken for 
the peculiar doctrines of the Revolutionary party, becaufe that party 
has found it convenient to avow them more openly, and att upon 
hem with lefs referve.’’ 


Thefe obfervations jhave extorted the following see 
| rom 
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from the Critical Reviewers :—‘* May it not be afked, whe- 
“‘ther ‘this meddling with the interior concerns of inde- 
** pendent nations’ is exclufively the fin of a French govern- 
**ment? France has certainly conquered much in Europe, 
** andthe has treated the vanquifhed in the true fpirit of con- 
** queft. But Jet it be remembered that France has not gained 
“one inchjof territory from any nations but thofe which rofe 
‘* up in arms to interfere with her interior concerns, and has 
“‘ refpeEled thofe few States which maintaineda neutrality.” (Crit. 
Rev. for May, p. 95.) If robbery, devaftation, and murder 
be proofs of refpeét, the French Republic has moft certain] 
refpected the neutral powers. Witnefs, her conduét to Ge- 
neva, Genoa, Lucca, Tufcany, and Switzerland. Witnefs, 
alfo, her more recent conduét to the neutral town of Frank- 
fort, from which one of her marauding Generals {tole two 
and twenty thoufand pounds. But the Jacobin Critics fuffer no 
opportunity of juftifying their friends on the other fide of the 
Channel to efcape them; whether it be at the expence of 
truth or not is of little concern to them ; they wifely judge 
that falfehood, by continual repetition, will make fome im- 

reflion ; and then their purpofe is anfwered. If we at all 
underftand the drift of their argument, it goes to this that any 
interference in the interior concerns of independent nations 
will juftify fuch nations in conquering, and, confequently, in 
deftroying, the independence of thofe {tates which fo interfere. 
Now the faé& is, that no ftate did interfere with the interior 
concerns of France, until France had exprefsly interfered 
with the interior concerns of all other States, by the actual 
feizure of the poileflions of independent nations, (Avignon, 
the Comtat, &c.) by the avowed principles of her rulers and 
legiflaters, and by her public invitation to rebellion, accom- 
panied with promifes of afliftance, toall fubje&s in Europe. 
If then, the inference of the Critic be juft,:the powers of 
Europe would be perfeetly juftifiable in difmembering France, 
though the Reviewers invariably deprecate fuch an event, as, 
at once, the greateft poflible calamity, and the moft atrocious 
act of injuftice. 

But to return to the work ; the author’s obfervations re- 
fpecting the natural frength of this country, are forcible and 
jnit, and he fuccefsfully combats an idea, but too prevalent, 
and which has frequently excited in our minds both furprife 
and concern, that the navy conftitutes our on/v defence, and 
our commerce our on/y fupport. His remarks on this fubjeét 
cannot fail to gratify every man who has the proper feelings 
of an Englifhman about him. 

‘¢ By natural ftrength, 1 mean that ability which we derive merel 
from our fituation, population, &c, within the Britith iflands ; and 

not 
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hot including what is derived from foreign commerce, and forei 
territorial revenue... This is a mittake to which we have ourfelves, 

thaps; in fome degree contributed : almoft every where elfe through 
Europe, the fcience of political arithmetic has been employed in giving 
as advantageous a reprefentation as poffible, of the population and 
other internal circumftances upon which the firength of nations muft 
ultimately depend ; while ovr political oftentation ‘has been purely com. 
mercial, We have not unfrequently talked as if our national ex. 
iltence, no lefs than our naval fuperiority, depended on the fingle cir. 
cumftance of our commerce ; and Europe in general has been confider- 
ably deceived by this language. I am well affured that there is in 
other countries an almoft univerfal perfuafion, that the population of 
Great Britian amounts to hardly half the real number ; and it is 
thought that the commerce of which we are fo proud, is. almoft exclu. 
fively the fource of our revenue, and its le the only circum. 
ftance which can refcue us from political infignificance. I am very 
fur from wifhing to undervalue the advantages which we derive from 
our commerce ; I well know that our naval fu peris ority depends on it; 
and that in this view, as well as many others, it is of infinite import— 
ance. But it is mifchievous to confine our attention to one object, as 
if others were comparatively infignificant. When we had but little 
commerce, and that little was principally carried on in foreign veflels, 
and {upported by foreign capitals ; when our territory was limited to 
England, and a ufelefs pofleilion of Ireland ; when Scotland was the 
natural ally of France ; and we probably had not h: uf our prefent po- 
pulation ; yet, neverthelefs, we were a powerful and a conquering 
people. in later times, before our coloni: it fyftem was become impor. 
tant, and while ourcommerce was in its infancy, we were rich and fore 
midable, and ftocd high among the nations otf Kurope. “The truth 
is, that this country muft a/qways rank among the gteateft nations in 
Europe, from its zxternal refources only, when unaffifted by any ad- 
ventitious circumftances: unlefs reduced, and weakened, and depopu- 
lated, by civil wars or deftructive tinvadions.** 


The advice to keep the French in conftant alarm, by 
threatening their coalts, in various quarters, agrecably to the 
fyftem purfued during the wife and vigorous adininiftration of 
Lord Chatham, appears to be highly falutary. We alfo per- 
feétly agree with the author in his ffatement of the difpofition 
of France towards England: ‘* She is fo innately hottile, fo 
proud of her own ftrength, and fo convinced of our weaknefs, 
that we ought to put little confidence in pacific expreffions, 
employed only to difarm us. If we defy her enmity we are 
fafe ; if we truft to her friendfhip we are inevitably undone.” 

We are told (Pp. 29,) on the authority of travellers, ‘¢ that, 
in general, the country (France) is, at leaft, as well, though, 
perhaps, not as extenfively, cultivated as betore the revo- 
lution.”” We can only fay, that all the information which 

we 
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we have received on the fubject, goes to eftablith an oppofite 
fact ; viz. that the country is more extenfively cultivated (the 
diftri& of La Vendée, which was completely defolated by the 
civil wars, excepted) than it formerly was, but not fo well. 
The reafon affigned tor this is, that the labour is chiefly per- 
formed by women, who cannot, ot courfe, cultivate the 

round fo well as men; and that there is, moreover, a great 
Ccorcity of horfes, and, confequently, of manure. Thus, 
the fame quantity of ground cannot be made to yield the fame 
quantity of produce ; and it has become neceffary to put more 
ground in a ftate of cultivation ‘The inference, however, 
which he draws, from this employment of women, is per- 


fectly juft. , 


«¢ Exactly correfponds with my ideas of the inevitable confequences 
of her Revolutionary morals, in the prefent ftage of the progrefs of 
France towards total barbarity. Female domettics are no longer 
wanted in their former proportion ; the manufactures which occupied 
them are annihilated, the lighter labours in the production of the 
eleganeics of life find little encouragement, and the weaker fex mutt 
either drudge in the fields or flarve. By every account France is 
going backward with hafty ftrides to that golden age, in which the 
Lords of the Creation are juft what the vulgar fuppofe that great men 
are born to be, quite at their eafe; and have nothing to do but to 
fight, drink, dance, and fing Ca Ira. In fuch a ftate fhe muft of 
courfe have abundance of men, who, from neceflity or choice, will 
adopt a military life ; and the more poor, the more immoral, the 
more habitually idle a nation becomes, the more dangerous fhe will 
be to her neighbours.’’ 

The author contends, that the population of this’ countr 
has been always greatly under-rated ; and he calculates, that 
Great Britain and Ireland do not contain lefs than feventeen 
millions of fouls ; but for the data on which he founds this 
conclufion, we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf, which 
is highly deferving attention. — 

2 — -_ 

SIR, TO THE EDITOR, 

MM, attention was lately attracted by a Profpectus of a 
new. Weekly Review or Literary Journal, which I 

hoped to have feen eftablifhed, on the fame principles with 
a own, on an extended plan. But my expeétations were 
eedily diflipated, when I tound that its ConduGtors confider 
the prefent wra as ‘* a time when every thing feems yielding to 
political and religious prejudices,”’ whil{t I view it as an age of 
irreligion, rebellion, and confujfion to all order. The friends 
@t eftabiithed government are denominated by ‘* thefe inde- 
taco men of letters” INFURIATED DEVOTEES, whilft 
uonaparte, the Scavans of Egypt, and the National Con- 
vention 
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vention that voted for the maflacre of all Englifh prifoners are 
dignified with the title of ‘‘ sald philofophers.”” Thefe Gen- 
tlemen farther acknowledge themfelves ‘‘ unworthy members 
of the Church of England,” in other words, they are Diffenters, 
Arians, Socinians, Unitarians, Deifts, Theophilanthropitts, 
or Nothingarians, that is, they know not what they are, or 
what they believe. But thefe beings ‘* reverence and love the 
Britifa Conftitution in Church and State,” yet, “© ON ALL OC- 
CASIONS,” they are ‘* not the champions of government ;” in 
other words, as they pay not *‘ smplicit obedience to the or- 
dinance of men”’ they would fight againft every inftitution mora/, 
cruil, and ecclefiaftical eftablifhed in thefe kingdoms. I fuf- 
pect, Mr. Editor, that thefe weekly fcribblers of * eo 
Annals,” were once writers in the Analytical Review, whic 
you have twice annihilated; and, I truft, that you will con- 
tinue to analize and exhibit in its true and diftin&t form, this, 
and every compound of rebellion, difaffeGion, and difloyalty, 
of {chifm, irreligion, and atheifm, 
Loudon, O&, io, 1799. Your’s, &c. 
Ormonp. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


MIDST the various vicitlitudes of humzn life, the moft pain- 
X ful tatk of the hifiorian of human events is to trace the de- 
itructive progrefs of vice, and to mark the difcomfiture of virtue. 
Such, unhappily, is our tatk at the prefentmoment. After a feries 
of victories, for their rapidity and importance almoft unparalleled 
in hiftory, which made the tyrants of the Luxembourg tremble on 
their blood-ftained thrones, by one firoke of falfe policy, or, rather, 
by one act of political intanity, the face of affairs has been 
changed, and fearful expectations excited ref{pe&ing the ultimate 
iffue of a campaign, opened under the moft propitious circum- 
ftances, and, till lately, conducted with the meft confammate wile 
dom. 
in noticing, in our laft Summary, the departure of the Archduke 
Charles from Switzerland, we gave him credit, either for the preg 
caution of having left in that country a fufficient force to oppofe the 
enemy with efeé, or for having adopted fuch means as would 
enable him to aét with fpeed and decifion on the rear of Maflena’s 
army, fo as to incapacitate the French from purfuing their progrefs 
in Switzerland. The military genius which this Prince had dif- 
played certainly juftified this fuppofition ; and, had full {cope been 
given to the free exercife of his own judgement, fuch would doubt- 
lefs have been the refult of his operations. But, we muft confefs 
our error in not having made fufficient allowance for the difgrace- 
WO. XVI. VOL. IV, ful 
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fitl refiritions impofed on his‘ conduct by the Aulic Counstl, (and 
which have, on former occations, been noticed and reprobated by 
us,) and in not admitung the poffibitity that he could have received 
pofitive inftru€tions, the almott inevitable refult of which was to ex- 


‘pofe the enemies lefi in Switzerland (o deteat, if not to defiruction. 


Such infiruétions were, however, fent to the Archduke; and his 
obedience led to the difafters which we now have to record. 

The force which the Archduke took with him to Suedia has 
been differently eftimated, the loweft computation fixing it at 
48,000, the higheft at 60,000; the former is the moft probable. 
That which he left behind him is more precifely afcertained ; 
confifted of 21,000 Ruffians under their General Kousakorr, and 
18,900 Auftrians, Bavarians, and other auxiliaries, forming a total 
of 39,000 men ; deftined to defend an extenfive line of country in 
froni of a General segardlets of human lives, and having under him 
an army of 70,000 men! From this fiatement fome uncentroverti- 
ble conclufions may be drawn: firtt, that the Archduke, after the 
arrival of the Ruffians, had an opportunity of attacking the enemv, 
with a great fuperiority of foree, and, confequently, with the fairest 
profpect of fuccefs ; fecondly, that he might even have detached 
20,000 men (a force fully adequate to the purpofe) to expel the 
French from Manheim and the neig hs ouring country, and ftill have 
retained a faperiority ; thirdly, that, if unwilling (from any motive 
whatever) to attack the cnemy in the pofition which he then ocen- 
pied, he might, without expofing his troops, have remained inac- 
tive, and have kept Matlena at bay till the arrival of Suwarroft 
from Italy ; fourthly, that, en no efiablifhed mode of reatoning 
{yom precedent or analogy, from no one kuown principle of mili- 
tary tactics, could it be prefumed that Maflena, with a force nearly 
double that of the allies, would remain in a fiate of inactivity; and, 
fifthly, that if, under fuch circumitances, he thould make an attack, 
its fuecefs was nearly certain, How tacts fo plain and obvious 
could cleape the notice of the dulic Council it is note aly for us to 
conceive ; and how, if recognized by the Council, they fhould have 
failed to deter them from giving fi wh inttructions, it is fill more 
difficult for us to conjecture. 

The confequences of the Archduke’s departure were fuch as 
might naturally be expected ; the Lreneh troops which had crofied 
the Rhine at Manheim were unable to cope with the Aufizians, 
by whom they were defeated at Neckerau, with the Jofs ef 1,800 
men, and foon after compelled to evacuate Manneta, and to re- 
crofs the Rhine. Maitlena, meanwhile, apprized of the intention of 
SUWAKROU?E, to repair to Switzerland, reiolved to make bis grand 
atlack before he could arrive. On the 25th of September he put 
his plan in execution; he crotled the Liwaih in ditterent places, 
intercepted the communication between the different wings of the 
RufMfians, and, after an obftinate action, in which victory Jong re- 
mained doubtful, (the determined valour of the Raffians tupplying 
their inferiority of numbers,) tucceeded i gaining potlejion of the 
heights which conumand Zunch and the neighbouring country. 
"Lhe Aattrian corps, under Geneeal Horzr, flationed on the Lintbe, 
had 
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had. been attacked by another divifion of the French) at three 
o'clock in the morning, ‘and its gallant commander having been 
unfortunately killed toon after the action beg: m, it was compelled 
to ‘give way; and, in the. courfe of the enfuing night General 
Petrarich, on w hom the command had devolved, leaving the Ruf- 
fians to their fate, and intent only on the prefervation of the Grin 
country and the Jorarlbery, retreated with precipitation from 
the fcene of action. ‘Thus circumfianced the evacuation of Zurich 
became a matter of neceility, and we are only furprized at the abi- 
lity of the Ruflian General in effeGing his retreat in fuch good 
order, and with fuch litle lofs; for it appears certain, from the 
official accounts, that, in killed, wounded, and taken, his lofs fails 
thort of 3,000. ‘That of General Hotze's divifion has not yet been 
aicertained. 

During thefe operations, Marfhal Sywarrorr having completed 
the reduction of Tortona, left Italy with au army rated, in fome 
accounts, at 18,000, in others at only 15,000, and, forcing the 
French from their ftrong pofitions on Mount S?¢, Gothard, detcend- 
ed, on the very day on which M ASSENA made his general attack, 
{the 25th.) into the valley of Urteren, and driving Lecourse be- 
fore him, with confiderable flaughter, advanced ‘as far as Altorf, 
He even penetrated, on the next day, into the canton of Glaris, and 
took 1,000 prifoners of the Vre neh ; while the Ruffian General 
RosemBerG, was equally fuéeefsiul in the canton of Scheetz, where 
General AurrenserG had cffeted a junction with him ; and 
General Linken defeated and took another eorps of French, con- 
fifiing of 1,300 men. By thefe operations the Vrench lott tevera] 
thoutands of their troops, detached from the main body of their 
aviny, but Suwarvrore, finding it impracticable to effect a junc- 
tion with Korsaxkorr, retired, on the Itt of Oétober, into the 
Grifon country, there to wait the arrival of his artillery, which he 
had fent from ‘Traly through the ‘Lyrol, 

The French Directory ravailed themfelves of this advantage to 
impote, with their utwal effrontery, on the credulity of the abjeét 
millions who are fubject to their nod ; and,,in their meflages, and 
their journals, the contents of Which were indnfirioufly circulated 
throughout ‘4s country, proclaimed the total defeat and dilperfion 
of the allied army in Switzerland, with the lofs of 30,000 men 
gNo recent accounts ‘having been received from this quarter, it is 
not poflible to afeertain the relative polition of the hoflile armies ; 
but certain it is, that Mailena, notwithttanding his v iftory, is pla ‘ed 
in a fituation of extreme peril, whence the exertion of much caution, 
and the difplay of contiderable talents, will be requifite to extrica e 
him. Qn the one fide he is expofed to an attac< from the Arch- 
duke, who, on receiving the news of the defeat of the Allies, haft- 
ened to Scuarrwausen, with 25,000 men, and from Koxsakorr 
who has, at leaft, an equal force; while, on the other, he is clofely 
watched by Suwarrorr, whofe army, if joined by Generals 
AUYFBNBERG and LInKen, « cannot fall thort of 25,000! to which 
Matiena cannot pothbly oppete more than 66,000. Brom this 
dtatement, which as very far from being exaggerated, it will appear 
li 2 that 
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that the affairs of the Allies are not in the defperate ftate in which 
the Jacobins of France and England have been pleafed to reprefent 
them, At the fame time, however, it would be folly to deny, that 
nothing but a perfe& union of plan and operation, wifdom in coun- 
cil, and energy in action, can deprive the French of the advantages 
which they have obtained in Switzerland, and fecure the triumph 
of the good caufe. 

In Italy, vitory ftill continues to crown the efforts of the Allies, 
who have wrefted Pignerol and Suza from the French, and are, pro- 
bably, ere this, mafters of Genoa. 

The interjor of France exhibits a fcene of diftrefs and commo- 
tion which is the natural refult of revolutionary politics, and revo- 
lutionary defpotifm. The fearcity of money is fuch that almoft 
all the public officers are greatly in arrears, and it is with the utmoft 
difficulty that the Dire€tory are enabled to pay their troops. ‘The 
deficit of the laft year ts ftated, by themfelves, at nearly feven mil- 
lions fterling ; the boafted refource of a forced Joan has, from ne- 
ceffity, been abandoned, and, without trade, commerce, or manu- 


. fa€tures, how the expences of another year are to be defrayed (un- 


Jefs fuccefs attend their arms, and the troops, as hitherto, fubfift on 
the fruits of plunder, in a foreign country) we cannot imagine. 
That the extenfive power, poifeiled or ufurped by the Directory, 
will enable them to recruit their armies, we are, unfortunately, 
warranted, by the experience of the paft, to believe; but how they 
will provide pay and fubfiftence for their troops, if driven within 
their own territory, we have no means of judging. The Chouans 
and Royalitts have rifen in the weftern departments, and, though 
they will not be able to ftrike any decifive blow, they will give 
great trouble to the Direftory, and create a diverfion favourable ta 
the Allies. Berthier, Buonaparte, and fome other Generals and 
Scavans attached to the army of Egypt, have availed themfelves of 
an opportunity to efcape from the wretched country which their 
arms haye contributed to defolate, and have returned to France. 
This bafe defertion of the {canty remnant of the troops whom they 
had led to flaughter, has extorted no cenfure from the Directory, 
who have, on the contrary, hailed their return as an aufpicious 
event. It remains, however, to be feen, whether their public de- 
clarations, and thelr private fentiments on this fubjet, accord; 
the arrival of the Corfican marauder at Paris will decide the quet- 
tion.— Will he be placed by the government at the head of an army, 
or, by bis brother, wt the head of a party ? 

The Sranisuh Monarcn, who might juftly be entitled, King 
and no King, has completed the fum of his degr:dation, by ordering 
a number of French emigrants who had taken refuge in his domi- 
nions, and who, as children of misfortune, fuflering for their 
Religion and loyalty, if confidered in no other capacity, had every 
pofiible claim to the protection of his moft Catholc Majefty, to be 
given up to the regicidal Directory to be murdered in cold blood! 
And he has farther inftructed his extraordinary Ambassador Mas- 
$An£Do to declare his complete {ubferviency to the affaffins of his 
family, and to fubmit his whole naval force to their direftion, It 
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is not poMible for human degradation to be carried toa greater ex- 
tent. Wetrult, however, that the forbearance which the allies 
have hitherto fhewn to this infatuated Prince, will proceed no far- 
ther, but that either Ruffia, or Great Britain, or both combined, 
will take effe€&tual means for preventing the kingdom of Spain, like: 
the republic of Holland, from ferving any longer as a magazine for 
their enemies. Spain is affailable, at various points, and it is to be 
hoped, that fhe will, ere long, be made to feel that vengeance which 
fhe has fo daringly provoked. 

The Kine of Prussta, as if folicitous to convince pofterity 
that aéts of rebellion were not confined to the regicides of France, 
has, in dire& violation of as folemn an engagement as any by which 
his fubje¢ts can be bound in allegiance to him, peremptorily re- 
fufed to comply with the formal declaration of the Dict at Ratifbon, 
for fupplying the quintuple contingent for the defence of the Em- 
pire, againft the French. That fuch refulal, from a Prince of the 
Empire, is a complete a& of rebellion, no man who is acquainted 
with the nature and principles of the Germanic conftitution, will 
prefume todeny, It fubje€s his Majefly to the ban of the Empire, 
and to the confifcation of his territories ; and nothing but the in- 
ability of the Chief of the Empire, under exifting cireumftances, 
to infli€t this punifhment, could, we fulpeét, have induced the 
King to incur it, However that may be, the crime ftill remains 
the fame, and Europe aftonifhed, beholds, in her bofom, the un- 
natural spe€tacle of a crowned jacobin ! 

The expedition to Holland, which began under fuch favourable 
aulpices, i terminated in the total abandonment of its grand ob- 
ject the reftoration of the Stadtholderian government. Vittorious 
in every aétion but unable to furmount the natural difficulties of 
the country, combined with the unufual inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and the formidable obftacles oppofed to their progrefs by the 
powerful armies which they had to encounter, the troops have been 
re-imbarked, and are now on their return to England. ‘lhe fuccefs 
of this enterprize, we clearly perceived from the firft, mult chiefly 
depend on the degree of co-operation to be received from the na- 
tives; and the want of that co-operation (for, reftrained no doubt 
by the prefence of the French army, and its lituation between them 
and their deliverers, the Dutch have made no effort to rife) has, in 
ail probability, contributed, not a little, to the ultimate refolution 
of abandoning the country, Still the capture of the Dutch fleet 
would, of iticlf, be an objc& of fufficient importance to juftify the 
authors of the expedition, for making the attempt, but itis not in 
any fuch narrow and confined point of view, that an enlightened 
politician will be difpoled to confider it. Whoever refletts, that, 
at the period when this expedition was planned, this country was 
in almoit exclufive pollethion of the trade of Europe, and had 
neither rival nor competitor to dread, fo long as Europe fhould re- 
main in the flate to which it Was reduced at che tine, will eafily 

yerceive that the re-eltablifhment of the ancient government of 
Holland, which muft neceffarily lead to the reftoration of fome of 
her colonial polfeflions, and again place her in a fituation to — 
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her commercial enterprizes, would unavoidably diminifh, to a cer- 
tain extent, the commerce of Great Britain, and be the means of 
withdrawing from our funds very confiderable fums of money, 
vefted there by Dutch proprietors ;—In fhort it would render 


_ Holland a participator in advantages now exclufively enjoyed by 


England. Confidered in this point of view, it muft iurely be 


_ regarded as the moft noble facrifice of intereft to principle, of 


which, either this or any former wyr, prefents an example. Mini- 
fiers have been frequently reproached by the members of Oppofition, 
by Lords Lanfdowne and Holland in particular, for their eflorts to 
facrifice the {maller powers to the ambition of the greater ; and their 
condu& to Holland has been adduced in proof of the pofition.— 
But after this expedition, in which every felfifh view was facrificed 


‘to the laudable defire of crufhing the revolutionary principles, by 


reftoring the ancient order of things, and fo fubftituting opulent 
allies who might participate in our trade, for impotent enemics who 
only {welled the catalogue of our conquefts,—lurely {uch a reproach 
10 man will have the prefumption to repeat. 

But while we thus honetily laud the plan itfelf, the principle on 


“which it was conceived, and the courage and conduct difplayed, 
both by officers and men, in the gallant attempts to carry it into 
, execution, we cannot but deeply lament that any Britifh officer 
_ fhould be reduced to fign fuch a Convention as that which pro- 


vided for the return of our troops. We allude to the eighth article, 
in which, eight thoufand prifoners, Yrench and Dutch, taken before 


“the pre‘ent campaign, are agreed to be reftored, «/thout conditions, 
to their refpective countries. This article is marked by all that in- 


folent departure from eftablifhed rules, which the Republican 
French have invariably obferved, wherever they have had the 
power to prefcribe terms. Had there been no means of fecuring 
the embarkation of our troops, without fuch a facrifice, the necef- 
fity of the cafe would have juftified the meafure; but we are told, 
by the Duke of York, himfelf, that there was another means—that 
of inundating from the fea. While we honour the feelings which dee 
terred His Royal Highnets from the adoption of this deftruétive 
meafure; we may furely be allowed  aik, whether the Dutch 
and their Allies, the French, were not as much interefted in pre- 
ferving the country from the eifects of fuch inundation as the Eng 
lith; and whether, if any facrifice were to be made to enfure that 
prefervation, it ought not to have proceeded from them ? By all the 
fules of war, and by the paramount principle of felf-defence, we 
fhould have been fully juttified in having recourfe to a meafure, 
which would have been attended with irreparable injury to the 
enemy; and, therefore, to demand, that, forthe prevention of fuch 
an injury, by which they alone would be atfeéted, we fhould make 
a confiderable facrifice, was to invert the natural order of things, 
by making one party pay, not for a benefitconferred by, but for con- 
ferring a benefit on, the other. God turbid, we thould ever main- 
tain that one aé& of inhumanity is a juttitication for the cemmiflion 
of another; but we cannot but moti ienfibly feel the immenfe dil- 
advantage under which we labour in combating an encmy who fets 
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al] juftice and humanity at defiance; futters no confiderations of 
ifercy or forbearance to operate as impediments to the attainment 
of their end; who add to the unavoidable calamities of war, every 
ipecies of cruelty and oppreffion ; whole retreats are invariably 
marked with conflagration and matlacre, by devaftation and ruin ; 
who, in fhort, “ on horror’s head horrors accumulate ;” while we’ 
fuffer them to render the bett feelings of our nature fubfervient to 
their own diabolical purpotes. ‘Lo balance the operations of war 
in the fcales of cruelty would be a mott ditgufting talk; elfe it 
would not have been amits to examine whether the inundation of a 
portion of ay enemy's country, (had the obftinacy of the French 
rendered fuch a meafure neccilary) would not have been lefs inhu- 
man than the releate of eight thoufand foldiers, (or failors) who will, 
of courte, be employed in the dettruction of our friends and allies !— 
The period, too, at which this agreement is made, when the royal- 
its are rifing in different parts, and when the Directory are in great 
want of men, renders it doubly objectionable. Hefides the prece- 
dent is a bad one; it will ferve, we fear, to pamper the pride of our 
enemy, and to deprefs the ipirits of our friends, 

Notwithttanding this difappointment, it is to be hoped that the 
fyftem of offcnfive warfare, with a view to harais the enemy and 
to create a diverfion, will not be abandoned; it was purfued in all 
former wars with France, and was deemed a wife and politic mea- 
fure by our moft able tiateimen, and the only diflerence which we 
{ee in the prefent war, relating to that object, is fuch as renders it 
{till more politic and expedient. We know Mr. Burke was a ilre- 
nuous advocate for fuch a fyttem, and his authority, we confels, has 
very great weight with us. 

Twelve months ago we had reafon to congratulate the City of 
London, on their conduct re{pecting the election of a Chief-Magi- 
ftrate; and we then put the tollowing quettion to the Court of Al- 
dermen, which no man, we believe, ever ventured fo anfwer in the 
negative—“ If any men were to be fo protligate as to propofe a 
known gambler and ujurer as a prover perion to hold an office of 
high trutt and honour in the City of London, would not they re- 
gard fuch men asa dilgrace to their body* ?” We do not repeat the 
queftion at this period becavie a change in their couduct has i- 
duced a change in our fentiments. Little did we then imagine that 
the Court of Aldermen would be the tirft to evince an indifference 
to moral qualifications, or bafely to turreyder thofe rights which 
were tranimitted to them by their anceftors, and which it was 
their duty to trauimit inviolate to their potierity, We will not 
degrade our page by noticing the vulgar fquabbics of a Common 
Hall; by analyfing the ideotic whinings of a Skinwer, or the 
ftupid declamation of a Comax; but when we fee the triumph of 
Jacobiniim fecured by the want of fpirit to oppoie the clamorous 
efforts of a mob, when we witneis the fanction of a daring ufur- 
pation by a degrading compromife, when we behold a conititutional 
barrier broken down by the weaknetles of thote whoie bufinels it 
was to defend it againfi all attacks, we mutt exprefs our ftrong .ap- 
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prekentions of the confequences of fuch an example, and our ftrong 
reprobation of the inftruments of fuch a difgrace. 
Odtober, 26, 1799. 


a+ -—----+- 


Ofober 28, 1790. 
P. S. The intelligence brought by the Hamburgh Mail arrived 
fince the preceding obfervations were written, terids to confirm our 
dedutions tefpecting the flate of public affairs in Switzerland. 
But we notice it merely for the purpofe of introducing a public 
declaration of the Evprerok of Russia, which, of itfelf; would 
fuffice to render that Sovereign an objeét of veneration to the pre- 


fent age, and to fecure for him the applaufe and admiration of 
fucceeding times. 


Copy of a Declaration made by His Majefty the Emperor of all the Riiffias, to the 
Members of the German Empire. 


** His Imperial Majefty the Emperor of all the Ruffias, ever animated with 
zeal for the caufe of Sovercigns, and wifhing to put a ftop to the ravages and dil- 
orders which have been {pread by the impious government under which France 
groans, to the remoteft countries—being fully determined to difpatch his fea and 
land forces for the fupport of the fufferers, and to refore Royalty in France, with- 
out, however, admitting any partition of that country 3 fo re-efablifh the ancient 
fornts of government in the United Netherlands and in the Swifs Cantons; to main- 
tain the integrity of the German Empire, and to look for his reward in the hap 
pincfs and tranquillity of Europe. Providence has blefled his arms, ant! hitherto 
the Ruflian troops have triumphed over tie enemies of thrones, religion, aud 
focial order. 

** His Majefty the Emperor of all the Rutlias having thus declared his view,, 
and the motives by which he is guided, addreffes this declaration to all the Mem- 
bers of the German Enipire, inviting them to unite their forces with his, to de 
firoy their common enemy as fpeedily as poflible, te found on his ruins perma+ 
nent tranquillity for themielves and their potterity. 

** Should his Imperial Majefty, the Emperor of all the Ruffias, perceive that 
they fupport his views, and rally around him, he will, inftead of relaxing his 
zeal, redouble his exertions, and not theath his fword before he has feen the 
downfall of the monfter which threatens to crofh all legal authorities. But, 
thould he be lefe to himfelf, he will be forced to recall his forces to his States, and 
to giveup acaute fo bacly fxpported by thofe who ought to have the greatedt 
dhace if its triamph. 

 Gatfchina, Scpt. 15 (old fiyle\ 1799." 
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LITERARARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Chalmer’s atrencion and labcurs are cagaged in the Compil:- 
tionof aCeriric Dicvronany, which wall greatly tend tothe afcer. 
tainment of many Etymologics in the Englifh Language. 

Mr. Henhhall is preparing St. Marrugw’s Gosrct for the Prefs 
from a Saxon Mansfcript of the Seventh Century, in the Britifh Mu- 
feum, with various Readings that has never been printed or collated ; 
with which he will give Junius’s Verfion, the Gothic of Ulphila in 
the fourth Century, and Englith Literal Tranflations, together with 
liluftrations from the Llandic, Suethic, Dutch, and German Gofpels. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tf our worthy cerrefpondent from Aerrymauir will refer to our firlt Preface, he 
Will meet with fatisfattion on the point co which he alludes, aod on which out 
eprroons comcde with his own 

Exemmer is vecewed.—datr- Matix —!. A—A Friend to Ep:footacy, and A 
Frend of Jvath, thall be micrted tm our next, together with various other com- 
Siuucations which we have been compelled, molt relu€tantly, to poitpone, 
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